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Dear Colleague, 

In the six years since the National Cbmmission on Excellence in Education said *'the nation is at risk,** 
we have been engaged in the most serious and sustained bipartisan drive for school renewal in our 
history. McRELbelicves teachers are the key to significant change in the way we thinkabout and prepare 
for America's future. This issue of Noteworthy is dedicated to the teachers and school adminirtrators of 
America who search for ways to redesign the schools from the inside out 

It begins with a new vision for Rural America and its schools that emerged at McREL's international 
School Year 2020 conference. What follows is about the often overlooked strengths of rural schools. 
They are a strong r<^urce and, in fact, essential for rural revitalization. 

The rest of this Nc'zworthy is devoted to practical information: blueprints of how to involve the 
community and find out what opportunities for communis service and economic growth exist; how 
students can use what thqr\e discovered to start small businesses with help from the school; how 
teachers can redesign existing classes to include more real-life, relevant information and experiences for 
students; and how other teachers have transformed their teaching practice using the communiiy as a 
focus of study. Sprinkled throughout, you will find sample documents, real "hands-on** jlctivitics and 
experiences from many schools, all invented by teachers much like you. 

McREL serves North Dakota, South Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming. 
More than 93 percent of the schools in this region are rural and/or small. This issue is focused on such 
schools because they represent most of our clients; th^ have long been ignored in the educational 
debate; and they offer, we believe, promising laboratories for change. It may be that rural schools have 
a distinct advantage in redesigning a school structure that can be more promising for all students— one 
in which instruction is less fragmented and more personalized, one in which there is a stronger 
connection between classroom learning and the real world. There is no "one-best" solution, but wc think 
that many of the ideas presented hereare equally applicable in every educational setting. This NotcwoHiy^ 
then, is dedicated to sharing ways that teachers and administrators can continue their efforts to make 
schools better places for students and adults to learn and grow while making direct contributions to their 
communities. 
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Rural Communities and Their Scliools: 
Creating a IMore Promising Future 



Introduction 

Since the^ turn of the centuiy, ur- 
banization and industrialization have 
dominated American sodety. In fact, 
many people assumed that it was only a 
matter of time before improved 
transportation and communication 
would result in a homogeneous ur- 
banized socie^* Acting on this assump- 
tion,publicpolicyhas tended to respond 
with programs that are more in tune 
with urban than with rural needs. Rural 
society, however, has not disappeared. 
Not only have substantive rural and 
urban differences persisted, bui diver- 
sinr within rural America has grown. 

A consequence of the urbanization 
mind set has been the perception that 
rural areas were less desirable places to 
be. The good life >^'as to be had in the 
cities. It was in the urban areas where 
one could achieve success. With ur- 
banization came the adoption of the 
mass-production factory model of 
schoolmg, a model that requires large 
numbers to operate effidently and effec- 
tively, numbers of spedalized teachers 



to teach the increasing number of spe- 
dalized courses. Since rural schools are 
smaller than urban and suburban 
schools, by defim'tion the bigger-is-bet- 
ter philosophy results in rural schools 
seen as being second best 

By and large, the factory model of 
schooling has served the countiy well, 
preparing the work force required to 
manufacture and process the goods 
needed by an expanding sodety. The 
larger sodet/s benefit, however, came 
at the expense of rural communities. 
Here, local tax dollars and the most pre- 
dous resource, the communit/s youth, 
are fed into the system. The school is 
considered a success Jf the graduates 
leave the communis to find work or 
continue their education, for the most 
part, never to return. Obviously, if this 
flow of resources is only one way and 
continues over time, the community 
dies. A combination of public policy and 
private choices in the context of ur- 
b ^ a'zation have conspired against a vital 
rural America. 

Times are now changing. The age of 
industrialization is, we are told, either 
coming to an end or has already ended. 



In its place we are moving into an infor- 
mation/service sodety. One of the char- 
acteristics of such a society is that 
employment opportunities of the future 
will no longer be place bound. Given a 
technological infrastructure to 
transpon information, one can make a 
decision about where one lives largely 
independent from what one does for a 
living. And, consideri»*g that the quality 
of life continues to decline in thedties, 
more and more individuals are likely to 
chose a rural life style. 

A rural work group at McREL's 
recent conference on Education In The 
Year 2020 engaged in some informed 
speculation concerning what rural 
education might look like 30 years from 
now. Believing that the future can be 
shaped, just as the present has been 
shaped, by those who came before, the 
group developed a series of proposi- 
tions that begin to sketch a more posi- 
tive future for rural America. As a way 
of framing the discussion which follou'S, 
we offer these propositions for your 
thoughtful consideration. 
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Preamble 

"Metropollyana** is the belief that 
eveiyone eventually will move to a city and 
live happily ever after. We reject this mis- 
guided belief. Instead, we believe that: 

In the year 2020, our sodeties >yill be even 
more dependent on a balanced distribution 
of population and a healthy, diverse rural 
sector. 

Urban and rural economies, communities 
and schools are highly interdependent and, 
thus, continuing urban/rural rivalries are in- 
appropriate and mutually destructive. 

Neither rural decline nor rural rejuvena- 
tion are inevitable. Each is the consequence 
uf an intricate system of public policies and 
private choices. 

Rural rejuvenation begins with an accep- 
tance of the unique problems arid oppor- 
tunities inherent within our enormously 
diverse rural sector— and a societal commit- 
ment to such rejuvenation. 

In practice, rural rejuvenation hinges on 
the quality and direction of human resource 
development initiatives. Thus, the quality of 
rural education today and in the future will 
be a key determinant of the quality of life for 
everyone in the year 2020. 

Proposition I 

Rural schools and communities have dis- 
tinctive characteristics that must be 
preserved, and built upon, as wc move 
toward 2020. These include: 

^ human scale institutions; 

• strong school-community connections; 

^ close relationships with the natural en- 
vironment; 

• non-butcaucratic decision-making 
processes; 

• traditions favoring cooperation, adoption 
of new technologies, an "integrated sys- 
tems approach" and cntreprcncurship; 
and 

• wides}>rcad opportunities for individuals 
to be leaders and to make a real difTcrcncc 
localfy. 



Proposition n 

In the year 2020, rural communities will 
have become the fastest growin^ 'les for 
technology-based enterprises and, therefore, 
rural schools wiil have to be societal leaders 
in the promotion of creativity, entrepreneur- 
ship and technological sophistication. 

Proposition III 

In the year 2020. rural schools will face 
significant enrollment pressures because of 
the continuing inmigration of metropolitan 
families seeking a safer, more nurturing en- 
vironment for their children. 

Proposition IV 

In the year 2020, rural schools will derive 
their curriculum from their communities and 
will rely heavily on experiential education. In 
turn, rural schools will serve as the focal 
point of community service and develop- 
ment. Thus, rural schools will be at the heart 
of strong villages— yet these will be global 
villages. Rural learners will use technology 
to access world-wide sources of information 
and instruction— while compensating for 
their geographic isolation through 
electronic linkages with individuals and com- 
munities across the globe. l 

Proposition V 

The overall interdependence of the urban 
and rural sectors of society will be reflected 
in educational policy, practice and finance. 
Fulfilling the needs of rural learners will be 
decoupled from the economic status of com- 
munities. Rural educators and advocates 
also will share equitably in all decision- 
making processes. 

Proposition VI 

Rural schools will become the nation's 
premier laboratories for educational innova- 
tion and improvement. The "pre-industriar 
orientation— and human scale — of rural 
schools gives them a major advantage in 
realizing the best visions of "post-industrial" 
education. 
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Rural Communities: The Present 
Reality 

The concept of community has many 
different dimensions and different 
mean ings. It is the place where we live, 
and it is a group of people who hold to 
similar values. Community is where we 
work and where we play; where we edu- 
cate our children; where we go to the 
doctor; and where we attend church. It 
is where we produce and purchase goods 
and services. If we are to move toward 
the vision of rural communities and 
schools laid out in the above proposi- 
tions, we must begin with where we are 
today. 

Rural communities exist in many 
forms, sizes and overlapping configura- 
tions. For Instance: 

• The Sheephorn community, a collec- 
tion of ranches, is defmed by a high 
mountain valley in Western 
Colorado with only a single access. 
Ranchers help eacli other with spring 
branding before the cattle are herded 
out to summer range. Neighbors 
gather on Saturday night to visit and 
"share a bottle." The one-room 
school, which use^I to serve as the 
focus of the community, was closed in 
the late 50's during the last wave of 
consolidation, but some dimensions 
of "community" still remain. 

^ In Rutland, South Dakota, popula- 
tion 45, a small K-12 school still ex- 
ists, rising three stories above a 
cluster of houses like a mother hen 
over her chicks, providing the focus 
for community activities and serving 
as one of the last bits of glue that 
keeps the community together. The 
businesses along main street are all 
boarded up. Shopping, dentists and 
doctors arc available in a regional 
service center 20 miles to the north. 

^ Buffalo, South Dakota, population 
456, is 70 miles from the nearest town 
of any size. Main street is still popu- 
lated by viable businesses. The com- 
munity is more self-contained in the 
sense that a greater number of func- 
tions expected in a community set- 
ting still exist. The school, with an 
enrollment of 393 students, has 
developed innovative programs, in- 
cluding mobile vocational education 
laboratories shared with neighboring 
districts, to provide a quality school 
program. 



^ LaJunta, Colorado, a regional service 
center 80 miles from a metropolitan 
area, is even more self contained. Its 
isolation, its economy and its culture 
make it clearly rural although the 
school enrollment, 1,998, places it 
close to the upper limits of what is 
generally considered to be a small 
rural school. In fact, it is eight times 
as large as the median size school for 
the seven-state region served by 
McREL. While the community has 
lived on the edge of experiencing 
hard times, it has its own community 
college which has been instrumental 
in attracting small industry. 
The adequacy of a community still 
tends to be deOned by the extent to 
which the many functions and dimen- 
sions of community are fulfilled. How- 
ever, as society has. become more and 
more specialized, more and more trade- 
offs must be considered. There are 
products to be purchased and services to 
be performed that can only be found in 
a limited number of places (for example, 
organ transplants). And while local 
communities were at one time more 
economically self sufficient, it is now 
accepted that they are a part of a 
regional, if not international, economy. 
A reaction to the fragmentation of self- 
sufficient communities appears to be a 
growing desire to find ways of creating 
new order in our lives, to re-establish a 
sense of coherence in how we live. How 
do we stay connected to our neighbors 
when our lives go o^ in so many direc- 
tions? And, a larger question, if com- 
munities no longer exist, what th i 
happens to the fabric of society? 

The one constant as society has 
changed and population shifts have 
taken place, has been the public school. 
To be sure, as rural people migrated to 
towns and cities, schools were con- 
solidated. District boundaries were 
redefined, often after bitter fights; but 
more than any other single social ar- 
tifact, school boundaries continue to 
define rural communities. There is also 
a growing realization of the inter- 
dependance of schools and com- 
munities. Quality schools are needed for 
healthy communities. If communities do 
not remain healthy, there will be no stu- 
dents to be educated by rural schools. 

While there is great diversity in rural 
America, some generalizable charac- 
teristics emerge from the small size and 



isolation, which dictate the sodal struc- 
ture. Social interactions are more in- 
tense, more tightly linked in rural areas 
because there are fewer people and be- 
cause they know they will continue to 
rub up against one another. Relatively 
few people means that one meets the 
same people in a variety of xttings: at 
school, church, the local gas station, 
stores and the doctor. Rural people 
tend to be polite and friendly because 
th^ have found that is the best way to 
assure continuing and smooth interac- 
tions, unlike city dwellers where rude- 
ness to a stranger has no predictable 
future costs. 

Rural residents tend to be generalists. 
Sparse populations mean that it is 
necessary to be competent at a number 
of tasks, a "jack of all trades" rather than 
a specialist. Farmers are agronomists, 
nursery owners, small businesspeople, 
mechanics and part time vets. The 
owner of the local restauraiit may be the 
cook, menu planner, public relations ex- 
pert, human relations manager, super- 
visor, accountant and waitperson. 

People carry their jobs with them as 
they move through communities. The 
teacher in a rural school is identified as 
the teacher at the grocery and Bridge 
Club, not just at school. Organizations 
in rural areas depend on personal con- 
nections; and communications tend to 
be verbal, informal and direct, rather 
than bureaucratic, formal and written. 
Who says something is as important as 
what is said. 

Immigration and settlement patterns 
suggest people in rural areas are more 
alike, share traditions, cultures and 
values more than urban dwellers. They 
are likely to respond to change in slow 
and considered ways. Consensus is im- 
portant and rural residents are likely to 
take the time that consensus building 
needs. 

Finally, spiritual values arc important 
and material values less so. Rural 
people know one another and identities 
are not a function of the brand of clothes 
one wears or the car one drives. Rural 
people take pride in "making do," in self 
sufficiency; and displays of wealth (or 
other indications that one is "better 
than" one's peers) arc considered taste- 
less. Behavior is valued more than pos- 
sessions, and the lower density means 
that individual behavior is noted. 
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Rural Communities: Resources 
for School Improvement/ 
Rural Schools: Resources for 
Community Renewal 

Rural schools and rural communities 
share common problems- Both are short 
on resources. In a society in which ser- 
vice delivery system models assume 
large numbers, both rurahschools and 
rural communities are at a disadvantage. 
To create a more promising future, they 
will need to rely on the resources each 
can bring to that future* 

As indicated, rural schools have his- 
torically been an economic drain on 
rural communities. Public education 
designed for an industrialized society 
has resulted in a negative impact on the 
rural communities that supported that 
education. What is needed is schooling 
that will also contribute to the future of 
rural America. Schools are frequently 
the largest enterprise in rural com- 
munities. They have the largest budget 
which, if they choose, could contribute 
to the local economy. They have the 
largest concentration of human resour- 
ces, both in terms of a well educated staff 
and a cadre of students with energy and 
a curiosity to learn if properly chal- 
lenged. These resources could con- 
tribute to the data collection and 
analysis needed for planning the future 
of rural communities. A fuller discus- 
sion of how this might work can be 
found in the article, "Blueprint for 
Schools and Community Develop, 
ment-'* 

Rural communities, in turn, offer 
ideal laboratories for student learning. 



As curricula have become more and 
more specialized, they have become 
more and more abstract Text books, at 
best, are poor replications of the stuff of 
the real worid that needs to be learned. 
Rural communities present the world of 
economics, government and social 
structures on a scale that students can 
get their heads around The environ- 
ment provides an ideal laboratoiy for 
studying science, the ecology of living 
things that can never be reproduced in a 
classroom laboratory. Because rural 
schools are small in size, the logistics of 
learning from the real world, using the 
community as the focus of study, is pos- 
sible. As students grow to understazid 
their community, attitudes change and 
opportunities surface that will enable at 
least some of the young people to stay in 
their communities or return, if they 
choose. We cover this notion in more 
depth in the article, "Blueprint for 
Studying the Community." 

Rural schools have not capitalized on 
their strengths. Rural students, because 
they are not redundant, are more 
engaged in the learning process, in both 
curricular and extra-curricular ac* 
tivities. Recent insights into effective 
schools from such notable educators/re- 
searchers as Ron Edmonds, John Good- 
lad, Ernest Boyer, Sarah Lightfoot and 
Michael Rutter, state that the consistent 
elements of educational excellence 
revolve around such interpersonal and 
institutional factors as: (1) strong, posi- 
tive leadership; (2) high expectations of 
student and teacher achievement; (3) 
respectful relationships among stu- 
dents, teachers and administrators; (4) 



individualized instruction and atten- 
tion; (5) an emphasis on academic 
basics; (6) parental/community involve- 
ment and support; (7) fair and frequent 
feedback to both students and teachers 
on their performance (emphasizing 
positive reinforcement of success and 
progress); (8) a friendly, but business 
like, classroom and school climate; (9) a 
healthy balance of activities fostering 
the intellectual, physical, emotional and 
social development of students; and (10) 
a tolerance for individual initiatives and 
for tiying new approaches to learning.^ 
None of the above characteristics are 
size dependent. In fact, most of them 
are easier to achieve in small school set- 
tings than in large school settings. 

Other research by Walberg and 
Fowler suggests that school size may 
even have a direct relationship to stu- 
dent achievement. They conclude their 
study by asking "Why should small dis- 
tricts do well? Superintendent and 
central staff awareness of citizen and 
parent preferences, the absence of 
bureaucratic layers and administrative 
complexity, teacher involvement in 
decision making and close home-school 
relations — these may account for the 
apparent efficiency of small districts."^ 

A more promising future for rural 
America will depend upon the quality of 
its schools. The mission and design of 
rural schools may well determine the 
future of rural communities. The 
remainder of this issue of Noteworthy 
speaks to how rural schools and rural 
communities can work together for the 
betterment of both. 



Ernest L. Boyer, High School (New Y ork: Harper & Row, 1983); Ron Edmonds and J. R. Frederiken, The Search for Effective 
Schools (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978); John Goodl?idyEffective Schools (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1984); 
Sara Lightfoot, 77ie Good High School: Portraits of Character and Culture (New York: Basic Books, 1983); Michael Rutter ct 
al., Fifteert Thousand Hours: Secondary Schools and Effects on Children (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1979). 

^ Herbert J, Walberg and William J. Fowler, Jr., "Expenditure and Size Efficiencies of Public School Districts." Educational 
Researcher , October, 1987. 
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Blueprint for Schools and Community Development 



Schools and Communities 
are Interdependent 



Rural schools and communities are 
linked together symbiotically; the 
health of one is dependent on the well 
being of the other. In many rural com- 
munities, the school district boundaries 
are the psychological borders of the 
community. Suggestions to consolidate 
a smaller school into a larger are 
countered by local beliefe that, "If you 
take our school, this town will Hie.** Con- 
versely, the school suffers when a com- 
munity can't provide jobs for families 
and ihay move where there are jobs, 
taking with them their taxes and stu- 
dents. 



Schools and communities are inter- 
dependent. This article is about ways 
schools can use the idea of community 
development to improve the current 
education of their high school students 
and create a more vital community in 
general. We call this "Community As a 
Focus of Study.** Specific articles follow 
that deal with components of the pro- 
gram. These include involving the 
schools and communities in the schools, 
studying the community, teaching stu- 
dents how to create and operate small 
businesses and integrating this "real 
kids doing real work** approach into ex- 
isting or new courses. School involve- 
ment in community development is one 
of those rare opportunities for enhanc- 
ing the school's interests and the public 
good simultaneously. 



Community and Economic 
Development: What is It? 

Community: the people with common 
interests living in a particular area. 

Development: to evolve the possibilities, 
to promote growth. 

Economics: of, related to, or based on 
theproduction, distribution and consump- 
tion of goods and services. 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionaiy 

Community development includes, 
but is not limited to, economic develop- 
ment. It can be defined as "a process to 
emphasize the common interests of 
people and evolve new possibilities for 
.production, distribution and consump- 
tion of goods and services." 

Definitions are necessary, but not 
very satisfying, when trying to under- 
stand a new concept. The following sec- 
tion will illustrate where the notion of 
community development comes from 
and what it means to real people work- 
ing on it now. 

Rural communities have changed. 
The common interests that bound 
people together used to come from the 
common ways they made a living. Diver- 
sified economies are now the rule, and 
many rural Americans commute long 
distances to worfcAsenseof community 
must be rebuilt, and other common in- 
terests (hopes for their children, ap- 
preciation for the rural way of life^ a 
desire to create their own dest^'^ies) 
must be emphasized if Rural America is 
not to empty. As a nation, we can't af- 
ford vast, deserted areas between 
snarled urban sprawls. 

Ideas about development have also 
changed. "Smokestack chasing" was the 
preferred development strategy of the 
seventies. Economic development 



councils blossomed across the country 
and dedicated people put in long hours 
and spent significant amounts of local 
resources to attract industry. Alas, to 
little avail. The same manufacturing 
plants that moved from the Northeast to 
the Southeast in search of lower wages 
have now moved ofEshore. Industrial 
parks stand deserted across the land, 
and tumbleweeds blow past streets and 
sidewalks leading nowhere. In the cur- 
rent economy, growth is predicted to 
take place in small businesses serving 
market niches. A stronger economic 
base and healthier community are more 
likely to come from developing existing 
resources, rather than trying to acquire 
new ones. 

Education, in the broadest sense, is 
critical. Development experts know that 
retraining is essential to develop needed 
skills in people now in the work force. 
Training for future employment needs is 
also necessary. In addition to their role 
of preparing students to get jobs, 
schools can play a powerful role in 
revitalizing rural communities and their 
economies by teaching students how to 
create jobs. In this way, schools and 
communities learn, along with their stu- 
dents. Community development is an 
educational process through which a 
community learns to survive. The mem- 
bers of a com munity, including students, 
recognize their responsibility and power 
to create the future. 'Thinking globally 
and acting locally," schools help design 
activities *that enhance common inter- 
ests, provide missing services and 
products, and foster norms of public ser- 
vice. 

Rural Schools can Help 

According to Jonathan Sher^ (1987), 
President of Rural Education and 



Development, Inc., "The idea that 
education is connected to economic 
development has become one of the 
cornerstones cf the educational reform 
movement in the WSO's.** Rural schools 
bring unique (and often overlooked) 
resources to community development 
efforts. 

^ Each faculty member represents a 
source of talent and knowledge which 
can, and often does, extend far 
beyond the classroom. 

• When enthusiastic, energetic volun- 
teers are needed for community 
projects of all kinds, the school can 
provide them from their rich and 
readily available youth resource. 

• Schools are a significant physical 
presence and a major public in- 
frastructure investnient. In many 
rural communitiesjThey are the only 
public space. School buildings, 
facilities and equipment may be made 
more affordable through cooperative 
purchases and maintenance, as well 
as cooperative use. 

• Services provided for students such 
as career counseling, skill assessment 
and vocational training can benefit 
adults'in the community as well. 

• The purchasing and payroll power of 
the sch6b^i3~cx>nsiderable. In many 
rural communities, the school has the 
largest and most consistent payroll. If 
all school supplies were purchased 
locally^ the school could likely be the 
largest local buyer of such items. 

• In addition, an often overlooked 
resource is the financial capacity 
schools have to draw outside dollars 
into the local economy from private, 
state and federal sources (Sher, 
1987). 

Conversely, education can be better 
served when the community is actively, 
used as a resource by the school. A cur- 
riculum that includes an emphasis on 
understanding and strengthening com- 
munities can provide a transfusion to a 
community that feels defeated and dis- 
couraged. Teaching students how to cre- 
ate jobs can transform an economically 
anemic community. The sense of com- 
munity becomes stronger and warmer as 
residents discover even more interests 
in common, by working for the common 
good. Finally, the education of students 
is enriched as they learn how to effec- 
tively "give something back" to thecom- 



munity, and that they can really make a 
difference. 



All folks living in the Lyman, SD 
school district were invited by Cris 
Anderson, the Superintendent, and 
Ron Stonebeck, the band director, to 
join a community chorus. The 200 
people who responded rehearsed The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic and 
streamed down from the stands at 
halftime on a crisp, fall evening 
during Lyman^s homecoming football 
game. The band played and the voices 
thundered in the cool air. As the 
music hushed, fireworks exploded 
from a nearby hillside. That evening 
was one everyone in Lyman^s school 
(370 students, K-12) will never forget. 



Community Development 
Enhances Education 

The role of the school in American 
society is to educate young people so 
they become informed voters arid 
productive workers. This was a simpler 
task in simpler times, when rural 
populations were so small that most 
people personally knew the candidates 
for local and state offices, and produc- 
tive adulthood meant growing into jobs 
in agriculture or taking Dad's place log- 
ging, in the mines or fishing. Times are 
now more complex. Rural, small schools 
have been urged and required to reflect 
a "one best system" model. As a result, 
more and more of the curricula is stand- 
ardized and concentrates on larger units 
of analysis, farther away. 

Eliot Wiggington says, "students 
must have a firm understanding of the 
contemporary institutions that shape 
our lives. They must know the inner 
workings and ultimate purposes of our 
political systems. They must have an un- 
derstanding of themselves as members 
of a society with a history and a future."^ 

Schools need to know about their 
communities if they are to assist with 
community development. Knowing 
comes from research, in this case, and 
not just from "being there." Students 
are taught to gather information from 
existing sources (census data, material 
available from state, county and 
municipal sources) and from original 
sources (community surveys they design 
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and conduct, interviews with residents). 
What happens is a reaffirmation of the 
research on attitude change: the more 
they learn the prouder they feel about 
who they are and where they live. 



"I used to think this place 
was the pit's, that nothing 
ever happened here. I was 
sort of ashamed to say I 
came from way out in the 
sticks. Now I know how this 
part of the country got set- 
tled My family was part of 
that and it was really hard 
times. Vm pretty proud'of 
coming from that kind of 
stock Not just anybody can 
rndke it out here. 



As students learn more about their 
communities, the chances increase that 
they may wish to remain, or leave for a 
time and return when they are ready to 
raise families. A personal investment of 
time and energybrings with it a commit- 
rricnt to success and an interest in seeing 
that success happens. Understanding 
and involvement make the difference 
between young people who see their 
communities as places of the future and 
those who see them only as launching 
pads. 

School leaders, convinced this is a vi- 
able approach to enhancing student 
learnings, begin by mobilizing com- 
munity leadership. 

The articles, "Blueprint for Studying 
Your Community" and "Community as 
a Focus of Study" both have more ideas 
and examples of how students' educa- 
tion is enhanced by a "real life" com- 
munity study approach. "Blueprint for 
Entrepreneurship" explains student- 
created small businesses, and 
"Blueprint for Designing Courses" 
shows how to integrate this approach 
into existing or new courses. 



* Jonathan Sher (1987) Speech at, 
**Education in Apalachia"* Con- 
ference, University of Kentucky. 

^ Eliot Wiggington (1985) Sometimes 
a Shining Moment: Tlie Foxfire Ex- 
perience. Garden City, NY: Anchor 
Press/Doubleday. 



Twenty Clues to Rural 
Community Survival 

An Annotated List 

1. Evidenced/ Community Pride 
Suoxssful communities are onen 
showplaces of community care and 
attention^ with neatly trimmed 
yards, public gardens, well-kept 
parks. But pride also shows up in 
other ways, especially in com- 
munity festivals and eyenis that give 
residents an excuse to celebrate 
their community, its history and 
heritage. 

2. Emphasis on Quality in Business 
and Community Life 

People in successful communities 
believe that something worth doing 
is worth doing Hght. Facilities are 
built to last, and so are homes and 
other improvements. Newer brick 
additions to schools are common, 
for example; and businesses are 
built or expanded with attention to 
design and constructio n detail. 

3. Willingness to Invest in the Future 
Some of the brick-and-mortar in- 
vestments are most apparent, but 
these communities also invest in 
their future in other ways. Resi- 
dents invest time and energy in 
community betterment, for ex- 
ample, and they concern them- 
selves with how what they are doing 
today will impacj on their lives and 
those of their children and 
grandchildren in the future. 

4. Participatory Approach to 
Community Decision-Making 
Authoritarian models don't seem 
to exist in these communities; and 
power is, in fact, deliberately 
shared. People still know who you 
need on your side to get something 
done, but even the most powerful of 
opinion leaders seem to wprk 
through the systems— formal as 
well as informal — to build consen- 
sus for what they want to do. 

5. Cooperative Community Spirit 
Successful rural communities 
devote more attention to coopera- 
tive activities than to fighting over 
what should be done and by whom. 
The stress is on working together 
toward a common goal and the 
focus is on positive results. They 



may spend a long time making a 
decision, and there may be dis- 
agreements along the way, but 
eventually, as one resident put it, 
"stuff does get done.** 
6. Realistic Appraisal of Future 
Opportunities 

Many of the communities !iave air 
ready learned an important' 
strategic lesson, namely, building 
on your strengths and minimizing 
your weaknesses. Few small com- 
munities believe that they are likely 
to land a giant industry. Many of 
them say they wouldn*t want one if 
it came along, fearing that too much 
reliance on one industry would be 
unhealthy in any event. 
?• Awareness of Competitive 
Positioning 

The thriving communities know 
who their competitors are, and so 
do the businesses in them. 
Everyone tries to emphasize local 
loyalty as a way to assist local busi- 
nesses, but many businesses also 
keep tabs on their competitors in 
other towns— they don't want any 
of the hometown folks to have an 
excu'ic to go elsewhere. Business 
and community leaders worry 
about what they don*i have locally 
and wonder how many people are 
drifting to other towns to gel it. 

8. Knowledge of the Physical 
Environment 

Importance of location is under- 
scored continually in locnl 
decision-making, as business and 
civic leaders picture their com- 
munity in relation to others. 
Beyond location, however, com- 
munities are also familiar with what 
they have locally. 

9. Active Economic Development 
Program 

An organized and active approach 
to economic development is com- 
mon in the successful communities 
and it involves both public and 
private sector initiatives, often 
working hand in hand. Private 
economic development corpora- 
tions are common, either as an aim 
or an outgrowth of a chamber of 
commerce or commercial club. 
10. Deliberate Transition of Power to a 
Younger Generation of Leaders 
Young leadership is the rule more 
than the exception in thriving rural 



communities, where people under 
40 often hold key positions in both 
civic and business affairs. In many 
cases these young people grew up in 
the town and decided to stay or 
returned after college. In many 
other cases, they are people who 
have decided to make a life in the 
community even though they grew 
up elsewhere. 

11. Acceptance of Women in 
Leadership Roles 

Women hold positions of leader- 
ship in these rural commnnities, 
and those roles extend beyond the 
traditional strongholds of female 
leadership. Women are elected as 
mayors, are hired to manage health 
care facilities, develop entre- 
preneurial ventures, are elected as 
presidents of chambers of com- 
merce. 

12. Strong Belief in and Support for 
Education 

Good schools are a point of pride, 
as well as a stable employment 
force; and rural community leaders 
are very much aware of their impor- 
tance. Residents w;&nt their 
children to get the best education 
they can afford. Beyond that, the 
school is often a center or^social 
activity, and sports and other school 
events are well-attended. 

13. Problem-solving Approach to 
Providing Health Care 

Lc^l health care is a common con- 
cern in rural communities, but 
strategics for health care delivery 
vary, depending on community 
needs. One community decides that 
keeping a doctor in the tovyn is im- 
portant; another focuses on emer- 
gency medical services; another 
invests hCavily in comprehensive 
hospital-based services. A health 
care program, of some kind, is often 
viewed as essential to the 
community's health, as well. 

14. Strong Multi-Generational Family 
Orientation 

These arc family oricnicd com- 
munities, with activities often built 
around family needs and ties. But 
the definition of family is broad, 
and it includes younger as well as 
older generations and people new 
to the community. In one com- 
munity, a resident said everyone is 



considered a cousin shortly after 
their arrival. 

15. Strong Presence of Traditional 
Intituians that are Integral to 
Community Life 

Churches represent perhaps the 
strongest force in this regard, and 
community activities often include 
or are centered on the church. 
Schools play a similar role. Service 
clubs retain a strong influence, and 
that influence is felt in community 
development as as in social ac- 
tivities. 

16. Sound and Well-Maintained 
Infrastructure 

Rural communities understand the 
importance of traditional in- 
frastructures—such as streets and 
sidewalks, water systems, sewage 
treatment facilities— and they work 
hard to maintain and improve 
them. But many of them are also 
worried that in this area especially 
they'll need outside funding help to 
keep up, and they wonder whether 



it will be available to them in the 
future. 

17. Cc^l Use of Fiscal Resources 
Frugality is a way df life in the suc- 
cessful small communiti^, and ^- 
penditures are made carefully. 
People aren't afraid to spend 
money, when they believe they 
should, and then, ^ically, thin^ 
are built to last. But iieither are they 
spendthrifts. Expenditures are, 
again, often seen as ipvestments in 
the future of the community. 

18. Sophisticated Use of Information 
Resources 

Rural communitjr'ileaders are 
knowledgeable about their com- 
munities beyond the knowledge 
base available in the community*, in 
one town, for example, retail sales 
histories from the University of 
Nebraska were studies for trend in- 
formation. In another, census data 
were used to study population 
change. In another, modem com- 
puter equipmeiu kept people up to 
date on Onancial matters. 



19. Willi^fftess to Seek Help From the 
Outside 

There's little reluctance iU success- 
ful rural communities to seek out- 
side help; and many of them 
demonstrate their success at com- 
peting for government grsnts and 
contracts for economic develop- 
ment, sewer and water systems,^ 
recreatkiii: street and sidewalk im- 
provement, and senior citizen 
programs. 

20. Conviction that, in the Long Run, 
IbwHave To Do It Yourself 
Although outside help is sought 
when appropriate, it is nevertheless 
true that thriving small com- 
munities believe their destiny is in 
their own hands. They are not wait- 
ing for someone else to save them, 
nor do they belive that "things will 
turn out** if they sit back and wait. 
Making their communities good 
places, to live for a long time to 
comj is a pro-active assignnteiit, 
and th^ willingly accept it. 



© 1988, The Heartland Center for Leadership Development, Milan Wall and Vicki Luther, Co-Directors, 941 O Street, Suite 
920, Lincoln, NE 68508, reprinted with permission. 
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Transforming Community: 
A Shared Responsibility 

Expanding the school mission to in- 
clude community development is pos* 
sible right now because American 
society is mcving to a new vision. It's a 
matter of "sto .y.** As Thomas Berry says, 
the old story no longer satisfies. Our 
culture has been one of increasing 
specialization and separation. We want 
anewwayofbeingwith one another, less 
sense of isolation and fragmentation 
and more sense of belonging, of 
coherence. Robert Bellah and his co- 
authors describe it this way in Habits of 
the Heart: 
The profound yearning for the ideal- 
izedsmall town that we found among 
most of the people we talked to is a 
yearning for just such meaning and 
coherence. Althou^ the yearning is 
nostalgia for the irretrievably lost, it is 
worth considering whether 
Hie... traditions that small town once 
embodied can be reappropriated in 
ways that respond to our present 
need. 

Community development, as we 
present it here, comprises two themes: 
education as a means of increasing op- 
tions for individuals, and education as a 
means of improving the common good. 
The schools are to be partners in com- 
munity development, for schools and 
communities are interdependent. Stu- 
dents are taught, as part of their school- 
ing, how to meet existing needs and 
create employment opportunities for 
themselves and others, because wc 
believe in the value of work, in the free 
enterprise system and in the joys of 
being^'one's own boss.** In addition, stu- 
dents also discover the responsibilities 
of decision-making, the complexities of 
creation and the abrasions that working 



closely with and depending on others 
can bring. Economic development, 
recirculating mon^ in a community and 
attracting new money from outside is 
only part of community development 

The other part is the investment in 
community. With a more explicit under- 
standing of what we have in common, 
the goals we seek to attain together and 
the effect our individual actions have on 
us as a group, the differences between us 
that remain become less threatening. A 
transformed understanding of an invest- 
ment in social justice is a result of 
everyday decisions rather than an 
abstract ideal. 

The community needs to be involved 
with the school in ways other than simp- 
ly providinganenthusiasticaudiencefor 
extracurricular activities or room volun- 
teers who bake cookies and chaperone 
field trips. Both school staff and com- 
munity members may find this a new 
idea. 

One way to begin is to establish a 
community-based development ad- 
visory committee. This group should be 
small in number (4-9 participants). 
Their mission is to advise students and 
teachers about potential projects and 
initiate a sense of collaboration between 
the school and the community. In some 
communities, a formal structure at this 
point may be inappropriate, and the 
n^t steps maybe left to the teachersand 
students. 

This is also the time to build in public 
accountability. We all work better when 
our attention is concentrated by know- 
ing we have to make a public report of 
our progress. Student reports of the 
work they are doing over the life of their 
projects are of great bencflt to t>oth stu- 
dents and the adults in the community. 
Students present useful information 
and are treated respectfully, adults sec 
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Students in a new way— as responsible, 
contributing members of the com- 
munity. The range of shared interests 
and sense of community expands. 

Students in Ciistcr^ SD (pdpulat^^^ 
1^97) conducted a survey for the fciitttet 
Chamber of C^mmerce^s a^ 
for a Farin Hpnie ^ Admihistratioii 
(FinHA) iqw-cdst -^Aiipt 
gathering the hece^iy data, ^^^^^ 
reported their findings to a Cto 
meeting open to the community. Their 
work so jm pressed Chamber; ieiad^ert 
that tfiey, and their teacher Dave. 
Vereteig,^ere inviled^t^ mttA- 
bere of the Cusier (^ariibet of Com^ 
merce, where they continue to serve on 
standing committees. 



Community and School 
Leaders 

The planners and "spark-plugs** for 
the notion of including the schools as a 
resource for community development 
are models for the rest of the com- 
munity. It is aitical during the process 
of convening leaders that those who are 
initiating this activity be positive in their 
attitudes, extremely enthusiastic about 
this mutual venture and convinced that 
their community has a bright futare. 

Sometimes community Jead^ship is 
more receptive to this type of activity 
than the school system. Schools histori- 
cally have seen themselves performing a 
necessary service and the need to work 
with communities for their mutual 
beneflt is a recent shift. The project 
won't get off the ground unless the 
school leadership i"" convinced that their 
interests arc served by becoming com- 
munity collaborators, and that t^e 
project will improve education for the 



"mat is this going to cost me? We 
doa*t need another program that ends 
up n&ii% taxes. Our school budget is 
already stretched as far as it can go*** 

Concern over taxes rising to accom- 
modate the expense ofnew projects is 
common and understandable. In fact, 
there are no start-up costs associated 
with this approach, no additional 
teacher positions required, little new 
material and no long-term, hidden 
costs. Projects are self-sustaining and 
instruction a part of the regular 
school budget The difference b one 
of attitude and mission of the school 

Some schools have provided ven- 
ture capital for student-owned busi- 
nesses, others have not Securing 
financial resources to fund student- 
owned and managed businesses is 
part of the learning process. Our ex- 
perience has been that funds are not 
difTicult lb secure, and they often 
come from unexpected sources. The 
Small Business Administration has a 
pilot program, FASTHACK, that 
guarantees 80 percent of its loans to 
students in these kinds of projects. 
State banldng associations in some 
states are eager partners, there are 
funds available from the Governors 
Office of Economic Development in 
others, and in one community, an en- 
dowment is being created of $100 in- 
vestments from 80 people and 
organizations. 



students. Fortunately, testimony from 
communities and schools involved is 
available and oven^elmingfy positive 
despite initial concerns. 



''Hie teadiers will never go for it 
and, if they wanted to» their ocganlza* 
tion wouldn't let them do what sounds 
like a lot more work*** 

Concern over additional or sup- 
plemental duties by teachers may 
worry some administrators, some 
teadiers and some community mem- 
l>eis. The £ict is» not eveiy teacher 
needs to be im^Ked. There will be 
one or two enthusiastic teachers who 
re&h the thought of expanding their 
^ own professional horizons in this way, 
even without additional compensa- 
tioiL If new small businesses are 
begun, shares in the enterprise may be 
one way to fairly compensate the 
teachers as well as the students who 
do the work. 



Local Businesspeople 

Local businesses often react negatwe- 
ly to the notion of a mutual economic 
development project because th^ sense 
a potential for competition. Addition- 
ally, the business communftyquiteoften 
believes that schools have no expertise, 
no relevant resources nor any mandate 
to engage in economic development ac- 
tivities. One way to allay fears of the 
business community is to involve them 
from the first and address these con- 
cerns directly. For example, the board of 
educatk>n can agree to take part in the 
project only after guidelines that 
eliminate the potential for competition 
have been developed. Business leaders 
can be invited to serve on the develop- 
ment advisory committee. It can be 
made very clear that the school is not 
competing with business, but enhancing 
it 

Businesses can then be helped to real- 
ize that they have something to offer and 
that they can be the best teachers for 
their communities' future leaders. Busi- 
ness leaders can become mentors to stu- 
dent entrepreneurs. It is important, too, 
that the business communi^ realize and 
understand that the very survival of 
rural communities depends on making 
the community an attractwe place for 
young people to stay after graduation or 
to return to when they are ready to raise 



their own families. The point can be 
made that investment in education is 
closely linked with the economic well- 
being of the community, and that this 
project provides options to the more 
usual phenomena of local schools 
taking tax monies to prepare students to 
become workers and tSKpayers only in 
distant places. 



should I buy that In town 
when it is a dollar cheaper at the Wal* 
mart?** 

As the education of the students 
moves ahead, there is also a role for 
community education. Maay'^vylo- 
calty^ campaigns have t>een less than 
effective l)ecause the community as a 
whole was not engaged in under- 
standing some simple economics. For 
instance, if survival of the community 
is a goal, then one of the costs of 
achieving that goal may be slightly 
higher prices for goods or services 
purchased locally. The fact is Uiat 
once additional costs of transporta- 
tion are included, purchasing locally 
becomes more economicaL In addi- 
tion, the multipfying effect of dollars 
that st2^ in the community more than 
oflsets the savings in buying cheaper 
goods elsewhere. Community mem- 
bers can be helped to understand that 
paying higher prices may be a con- 
scious investment th^ make in order 
to strengthen the local economy. 



Media 

It is critical that, from start to finish, 
media be heavily involved. The media, 
when included in the earliest stages, can 
be powerful allies for the projects. Don't 
overlook the potential of TV, cable and 
radio coverage. If there are no local 
county or regional newspapers or publi- 
cations that give substantive coverage of 
the community, a local newsletter might 
be one of the first projects. 

While media coverage can encourage 
participation in meetings and provide 
on-going reports of progress, the 
heaviest public relations efforts occur 
after activities are underway. This is 
when community members need the 
most positive feedback. It is also a good 
time to create a senseof the community 
as a ''committee of the whole"* which is 
vitally interested in nurturing the suc- 
cess of such a project. 



Final Concerns and 
Responses 

So far, the notion of schools as 
partners for community development 
sounds lo^cal and possible. Who could 
possibly object to such a good idea? 
Anyone who has worked with schools or 
communities, anyone who has worked 
with others to bring about change, 
knows that the best idea can run into 
unexpected roadblocks. This article 
can't remove all the roadblocks nor can 
it predict which ones will slow your jour- 
ney, but we can inform you about three 
additional issues that have come up in 
our work around the country. 

The k^ to success is to encourage and 
assist the people who are most en- 
thusiastic and willing to devote effort 
and enthusiasm to such a project. At- 
titudes of community leaders will dctcr- 
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mine their personal involvement. 
Through this involvement of interested 
volunteers, then» will be a growth of 
community pride A personal invest- 
ment^ even if time is the only input, 
creates a better en>dronment for suc- 
cess. 



''It's a great idea. Can we expect to 
see resolts Iqr next wedc?^ 

Every projea takes time, and this 
one is no exception. Learning about 
theoommuni^ydesigningcommuni^ 
service projectis, identifying market 
nidies, researdiing and writing busi- 
ness plans, securing financing and 
preparing to ddiver the goods and 
services take time and planning. 
Teenagers, with their common need 
for instant {^ratification, can find the 
prooessmovingmoreslowiy than they 
wish. Their sense of urgen<7 is often 
edioed by sdiool boards with imme- 
diate a^ndas, administrators and 
others who look for quidc results. The 
time and careful planning required to 
bring about dianges in attitudes and 
beginning businesses are all part of 
the learning process; the notion that 
this is a long-term projea should be « 
built in from the beginning. | 



''Nothing good can t\tr happen 
here,** 

A lack of confidence from the com- 
munity is a roadblock that can 
produce sudden death. Cbnstant use 
of the local media and continual 
reporting on the progress of each 
enterprto can prevent this. A lack of 
confidence may be fostered if press 
coverage is negative; therefore, it is 
important that the media be well in- 
formedand involved in a positive way. 
Keeping communication lines open is 
critical 



The bottom line is that the future and 
success of communities and schools are 
intCTdcpendent They need to find new 
ways to work closely together. The value 
of active, vital educational programs to 
a communis that wants to progress and 
stay healthy is limitless, as is what stu- 
dents could learn from studying their 
own community and starting their own 
businesses. 
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'mj shonldwebepartoTaproJect 
that win be located in the next tomr 

The question of ownership and 
location can be an issue, espedally for 
schools that serve more than one 
community. Community rivalries.on 
the pittying field can extend directfy 
into instructional programs forwhich 
collaborative efforts are required. 
Keeping all interested parties well in- 
formed and involved can help to solve 
these problems. Decisions for each 
case must be based on the unique 
characteristics of the situation. Phas- 
ing the enterprise is often a useful 
approadi with phase one taking place 
in one area and phase two in another. 
However, that is not ahv^ possible. 
It may be that more than one 
enterprise of tins type needs to be 
created so that a balance is achieved. 



Contributions from 
Students 

Fbr the first time since the Johnson 
AdmioKtration a quarter-century ago, 
the notion of young people serving the 
country through communityservlde and 
volunteer work has captured a sig- 
nificant amount of attention on Capitol 
HilL Seven bills have been introduced in 
the lOIst Congress, and President Bush 
earlier focused public attention on the 
idea in his campaign proposal for a na- 
tional foundation for youth service. The 
flurry of legislati^ proposals assume a 
federal role in providing organization 
and financial resources to support 
voluntarism among theyoung,but many 
schools are integrating public service as 
part of student's education. In Penn^l- 
vania, for example, John Briscoe, direc- 
tor of Penn-Setve, a state agency that 
coordinates school-based service 
projects, argues that such programs 
havecontributed to lower dropout rates, 
higher college-attendance rates^nd im- 
proving student performance. Louglas 
County, Colorado is considering 
making public service a part of their 
graduation requirements. Thefollowing 
list suggests some ways you could adapt 
to integrate a public service component 
in your classes. 

Students in sodal problems classes 
could organize ''Meet the Candidates** 
night and debates for contested seats in 
local elections. 




Students could conduct voter 
registration drives, L-st among their 
peers and then in the community as part 
of social problems or American history 
courses. 

World history classes could interview 
older community citizens to discover the 
reasons families immigrated to this 
country and the patterns of settlement 
th^ followed. Results could be printed 
in the local paper. 

Science classes could organize and 
coordinate a recycling center and recy- 
cling drives. 

/^culture or bk)logy classes could 
plant trees and provide other landscap- 
ing for community beautification 
projects. 

Speech or Theater students could 
provide oral storytelling and puppet 
showsessions on Saturday mornings for 
small children, perhaps at the com- 
munity library. 

Health classes could arrange for first 
aid and CPR instruction for community 
members, including other students, in- 
creasing the community's ability to 
respond to health emergencies. 

Health,ph)/sicaleducation,sociology, 
mariceting or home economics classes 
could work with the community to 
develop a community wellness plan. 
Shop classes could build exercise or fit- 
ness equipment and thebiology or earth 
sciences class design and construa a fit- 
ness walk. 

The biology or earth sdenccs class 
could research, plan and create a nature 
trail Members of those classes or the 
speech classes could provide guided trail 
walks. Journalism classes could develop 
and produce self-directed trail guides. 

Students could organize sports 
leagues and invite community participa- 
tion. Students and community members 
could play on the same teams or could 
create separate leagues, with inter- 
league competitions at the end of the 
season. 

Talented community members will- 
ing to share their skills could be or- 
ganized into a Art and Craft guild that 
provides lessons at minimal charge with 
support provided by students in Art or 
business classes. 

Centennial celebrations area natural 
for Histoi}' classes to research. Informa- 
tion gathered from Cbunty and State 
records and interviews with older 
citizens is of wide public interest, and 



help yith such things as lau^y, siiop- 
pmg»etc 

Students interested in mustcor dram 
could organia^ wd perform in a series 
of monthly concerts/short. pUys/dec* 
lamatioiisat nursin£hpnits»&»pitalsor 
cbmmimity senior di£^n centers. 

In sniall oommirnities not served by a 
community new«p^per, students could 
produce a commurity newsletter with 
information about Icvcal activities. 

High scbojol students could be 
recruited to. assist elementary teachers 
teach sciciicey assist in setting up 
demonstrations, tutor small groups of 
children, plan mini-field trips and excur- 
sions, etc. 

A speakers bureau could be estab- 
lished, using student and faculty talent, 
to provicfe speakers for local group and 
club mcc^gs by the speedi dasses. 

A repoit on the local environment, 
with suggestions for improvements, 
could be the ifesponsibility of the earth 
sciences or biology dass. 

Contributions from the 
School 

Acommunityband could includestu- 
dent musidans and provide summer 
concerts in a local park. Students could 
be responsible for the music and the 
stands; instruments could be shared and 
students and community members 
could take turns as conductors. 

Thecommuni^libraiy and theschool 
libraiy could share fadlities. If there is 
no communis libraiy, the school libraiy 
could serve that function. Balaton, 
Miuwesota's town libraiy has a table for 
magazines. Communis members bring 
magarines they have read to the libraiy 
and leave them for others. The 
magazines are not accessioned or check- 
ed out, so no additional staff time is 
required. 

Acommuni^ bulletin board could be 
erected on the school grounds, visible to 
^ people driving by, that lists school and 
communis events, as well as personal 
messages such as ''Happy Birthday, Toni 
Jo." 

The school could sponsor a travel fair 
at which communis members are en- 
couraged to bring slides, movies, snap- 
shots and souvenirs from trips abroad 
and talk about their experiences at 



puts the life of the conununity in the 
context of the history of America. 

Similarly, immigration and settle- 
went patterns and dispb^ of original 
Cunilies and their descendents can be 
investigated, thb information becomes 
a focus of mudi OMnmunity interest as 
well as a source for articles fx the k)cal 
paper (wfaidi couki be the responsibility 
of the journalism, English or creative 
writing dass). 

Business or math students could 
volunteer to assist with income tax 
preparation for elderly dtizens. 

Students in business or math classes 
could devetop expertise in filling out 
and filing life, health and Medicare 
claims for elderly and/or disabled 
dtizens and provide this service on call 
or on a regular schedule. 

Students in psychology, human 
development, family or home 
economics dasses could be trained to 
assist parents of difldren with pl^ical 
disabilities with exercise and speedi and 
language therapy programs. 

Friendly visitor programs for elderly 
shut-ins in the area could be a projea of 
individuals or teams of students as part 
of sodology or p9diok)g^ courses, his- 
toriography or creative writing d^^ses, 
human growth and family sequences. 

History dasses might investigate the 
origins of local buHdings and the procesis 
for getting them on the National 
Register of Historic Places. When ac- 
complished, a community, celebration 
could mark tiie event 

Peer tutoring in eveiy subjea area 
provides an oppc.rtuni^ to deliver a ser- 
vice and hone one's own knowledge. 
Students could work with their 
class*mates, with younger students and 
with community members on spedfic 
areas. 

Students from eveiy grade and subjea 
could volunteer to operate a 
''homework hotline** on certain days 
each week. Students needing help could 
call or drop in for assistance. 

A sdence or home economics class 
focusing on nutrition could help the. 
elderfy plan menus, as well as help them 
shop and prq)are foods. 

&)doIogy or psychology students 
studying gerontology could adopt 
grandparents. They could provide 
frfendship and companionship as well as 

^ Bellah, R. N.; Madsen, R.; Sullivan, W. M.; Swidlcr, A.; & Tepton, S. (1985). Habits of the Heart. Individualism and 
Commitment in American Life. Berkeley, CA: Univcrsilj of California Press. 



tables set up so people could walk 
arouiid. 

Students who win music and forensic 
competitions could be recognized at 
community-wide diners, along vdth 
athletes and schok::^ and students who 
seem otherwise undistinguished but 
make the school a nicer place to be. 

The school building could become a 
community center w. th recreation 
leagues using the gym during the even- 
ings- 

Hot lunch programs could be ex- 
panded to include senior dtizens and 
students could coordinate community 
volunteers and manage ^Meals on 
Wheels** programs for people unable to 
come to the school 

School transportation services could 
serve community members, offering 
rides to town and home again. School 
trips to the State Capitol, to regional or 
state-wide competitions, and even to in- 
terscholastic sporting events could be 
open to interested community mem- 
bers. 

Classes in parenting, child care and 
infant stimulation could be open to stu- 
dents and community members 

Schools could set up day-care centers 
for students with children, faculty and 
community members. 

Sdiool classes could be opened to 
community members. Recreational 
learning is growing more popular for 
older people and offering them a place 
in existing classes could enrich clas^ dis- 
cussions, as well as send an important 
message about learning for the love of 
learning. 

Some schools, particularly those 
where winter weather is cruel, open the 
buiklings in the morning before school 
so community members can walk. The 
prindpal walks with them evexy morn- 
ing, getting to know them, suggesting 
ways they might share their talents and 
knowledge as part of the school pro- 
gram, and pointing out building needs. 

In Kansas, the U.S. Post Office is in 
Piper School. Community members feel 
thrown the school; they are in and out 
of it all day. 

School classes in business practices, 
accounting, word processing, entre- 
preneurship, etc could be open to inter- 
ested community members. 
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Bluieprint for Studying the Community 



Most young people L i^m a great deal 
about federal and state goveniments, 
the bistoiy and enviroiunents of the 
ooontiy (particalariy the East C^t) 
and international affiifi Th^ know 
veiy little about their own borne town. 
The curricula have become more and 
more standardized, ^ile we say. we 
believe in local control of sdiools^you 
oouIdnH prove it by the curricula. Many 
factors mitigate against curricula 
matdied to looil drcamstances, intiud- 
ing the economics of textbook and test 
publishin^state-wide adoptions of texts 
in the largest states, state mandates for 
graduation and nation-wide college 
entrance examinations. As a result, the 
curriculum is the same in Buffalo, New- 
York (pop. 500,000) and in Buffalo, 
South Dakota (pop. 456). 



We know more about the 
U.S. Congress and less (Aout 
our state lepslature. We 
know almost nothing about 
the levels of government that 
most directly touch our lives, 
how our counties and towns 
are managed and how local 
decisions are made. The 
news we receive on tele- 
vision, in newspapers and 
magazines is increasingly 
about far-off events over 
wluch we have no control or 
influence. (DarylHobbs, 
FUtral Sociologist at the Of- 
fice of Social and Economic 
Data Analysis, University of 
Missouri-Columbia) 
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It is no wonder, then, that our young 
people look beyond their am com- 
munities for building a future. Tii^ see 
no w^ to earn a Uvin^ and nothing at* 
tractive ^Aere th^ ar^ their images of 
the good life are formed by television 
shows filmed in Los Angeles or New 
York or Miami. Learning about the 
community can provide an awareness of 
optk)ns that might otherwise go undis* 
covered, and the study of the local com- 
munity provides insists into needs and 
resources that might otherwise go un- 
noticed.. 

As waves of the Information Age 
wash over the Industrial Age, an oj^por- 
tunity exists to re-examine why and how 
we teach what we teach. We cati meet 
state objectives, help rural students con- 
tinue to do well on standardized tests 
and get into the colleges of their choice 
and, at the same time, lead them to ob- 
serve and appreciate thdt own environ- 
ments. Focusing study on the 
community can not only make the cur- 
riculum more relevant and help to over- 
come an existing lack of knowledge, it 
can also develop a sense of personal 
commitment to the community through 
experiencing how the individual can 
make a difference. 

Communitystudy facilitates two basic 
outcomes. First, it teaches youth about 
their community's economy and charac- 
teristics and their roles as aaive com- 
munity members. In addition, students 
learn how to make practical use of data 
collection and analysis. The potential 
outcoine is that the student becomes an 
empowered citizen sensing a personal 
investment in community progress. 

The second outcome is the actual 
knowledge of the community itself and 
the use that can be made of this 
knowledge. New understandings can 
add to awareness, develop new pcrspcc- 

i n 



lives from which to make decisions, 
chart courses or plan development For 
this reason, maity communities actively 
engaged in community development 
employ outside exper^o to conduct such 
studies. Seeing the community Ihrou^ 
new ^es can provide insights that long- 
time residents might miss. 

However, students also have "'new 
eyes,** and their energy is legendary and 
free. Conmiunity surveys can makf^ a 
real contribution to existing curricull in 
a social studies, geography, English, 
speech, journalism or business class. In 
Custer, South Dakota, for instance, stu- 
dents conducted the community survey 
necessary for the Chamber of 
Commerce's Farm Home Administra- 
tion (FmHA) loan application for low 
cost housing. Community surv^ can 
also help local businesses. In Buffalo, 
South Dakota, students did a market 
surv^ and collected letters of intent to 
accompany the Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA) loan for a local 
entrepreneur who is going to open a 
health club. 

Community Study 
Approaches 

There area number of effective 
methods for community study. Select 
those methods best suited to your com- 
munity, the group doing the study and 
the intended use of the data. Tech niques 
depend on what kind of information and 
depth you need. Methods and techni- 
ques for conducting such studies are 
described below. 

Interviews 

A powerful tool, interviews provide 
in-depth information. A cautfon is that 



Intendewees mu$t be selected carefulfy. 
A good cross section of economic 
statuses, careers^ age groups, ethnic 
groups, eta is important if the interview 
method is to be useful in accurately 
maldng predictions from the data col- 
lected Simple interview forms are in- 
cluded at the end of this article. 

Observation (sometimes called 
awareness ivalks) 

The data gatherersimply observes the 
community from as many perspectives 
and angles as possible. A lot can be 
learned about local business, for ex- 
ample, by counting the number of busi- 
nesses, observing their patterns of doing 
business, noting the types of businesses, 
eta To develop a comprehensive view of 
the community in its entirety, however, 
a number of significant features of the 
community must be observed, including 
local churches, businesses, government 
agencies, schools, community in- 
firastriicture, residential areas, services, 
eta 

It is also important to observe how 
these various entities work together or 
separately to jchieve their individual 
goals. The Jqcal chamber of commerce 
will be very interested in helping plan 
this sort of activity, and it is a good way 
to get chamber members and students 
working together The social studies 
class that Curt Shaw teaches in Buffalo, 
South Dakota has become a member of 
^ the Buffalo Chamben students attend 
meetings and serve as regular members 
on standing commutces. 

Data Collection/Surveys 

Probably the most effective n^ethod 
for^theringa great deal of useful ipfor- 
mation is the surv^. In order for the- 
survey to t>e valid, however, a significant 
number of surv^ must tie completed 
and returned, anc? the population sur- 
veyed must represent all segments of the 
community. Surv^ questions must be 
desigiied so that they do not lead the 
individual toward specific answers. 
There are professionally prepared sur- 
veys that can be obtained through a 
num1)er of agencies (state extension ser- 
vice, community pianning agencies, 
department of commerce). Because 
much data is already availaole from the 
census, state and federal offices and 



county govemments,students also learn 
about existing data sources and the uses 
to which th^ are/can l>e put 

Our experience shows that students 
learn a great deal by developing surv^ 
themselves. A sample surv^ of com- 
munity attitudes from Missouri is in- 
cluded at the end of this article. 

Outside Experts 

A trained professional may provide a 
more objective view of how this infor- 
mation might be gathered, and profes- 
sional data gatherers are sensitive to the 
dangers of their own opinions clouding 
results. One useful approach is to ask an 
expert (from a plarming office or univer- 
sity) to meet with students to talk about 
data gathering, ot)server bias and instru- 
ment preparation as part of the learning 
process. He/she might* also agree to 
review plans and instruments and serve 
as a consultant to the project 

As a result of conducting community 
survq^ students will discover new ways 
of viewing their own community, and 
the skills they gain in developing and 
exccutingthestudyandreponingon the 
results are the essence of quality learn- 
ing. 

A ^encies and Resources to 
Aid *!i Community Study 

Designing and executing a study can 
be a valuable educational experience. 
However, there are significant sources 
of existing, available information to sup- 
plement the community study, and un- 
derstanding these sources and the types 
of information available can also be 
val!iablc. Begin by listing what dedsions 
will be made and what information will 
be useful in making the decisions. Such 
information might include: 
^ business activity (business needs, 
numberi, types, local buying pat- 
terns); 

* housing facilities, occupancy and 
vacancy rates, multifamily housing; 

* demographic datia, tax base, isolation 
from metropolitan areas, geographi- 
cal characteristics and land use 
policies; 

^ transportation, availability of public 
transportation, travel time to work; 

* available services, infrastructure, 
power structure and leadership; 



^ employment statistics, labor force 
size and growth, economic base by 
sector^ work-force participation by 
age/sejc/ethnicity and projections, 
training programs for workers, part 
time and temporary work force, the 
nature/balance of trade; 

^ community involvement, community 
attitudes toward economic growth, 
assets and liabilities of the com- 
munity and financial resources 
within the community, 

^ education, education levels of the 
population, illiteracy rates, school 
trends by age, sex and race/ethnidty, 
school enrollment projections, 
school drop-out rates, stafl/student 
ratio, per pupil expenditures and use 
of technolo^. 

Sources of information for collecting 
data include: 

Voter District Voting records may or 
may not indicate the level of community 
involvement 

County Offices. Information on 
population of the county, use of proper- 
ty, eta 

Extension Service. If there is an 
economic development division at the 
state extension level, they may already 
have information regarding how dollars 
are spent within the community, the 
leakage of those dollars from the com- 
munity, which businesses appear to be 
most necessaty and which are needed 
that the community does not have. 

Governor's Office. In many states, 
economic development is an arm of the 
governor's office. Also, in some 
states,the governor's office has a special 
office of rural or local affairs. Either 
source will have information about in- 
centives for rural development 

Universities. Land grant universities 
have a particular charge to provide ser- 
vice to all parts of the state. University 
professors ofier help, graduate students* 
theses and dissertations are free (anu 
often overlooked) sources of informa- 
tion and interacting with university per- 
sonnel is often good experience for 
students and teachers. 

State Department oTHeaMLThisdepart- 
ment will have information on the 
general health of the population and 
important public health issues such as 
the quality and quantity of the water 
supply. 

Utility Companies. Electric, water 
and telephone companies have good in- 
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formation about population mobility 
and projections of future service needs. 
The quality and plans for upgrading 
telephone lines is particular^ impor- 
tant for electronic data transmission* 

SfateDqpartMMatonScoBomicDcvclo^ 
wmd or Chanibcrs of Commerce. More 
specific information about the future 
andcurrenthealthandadequacyofbusi- 
nesses within the community can be ob- 
tained here* In addition, there may be 
information suggesting the business 
needs of specific conununities. 

Saudi Bastnas Devdcvmnt Ctoters. 
On local university campuses or in the 
state capitol, these offices often hive 
information regarding business poten- 
tial and prognosis. 

ScboolSjfitcm* School districts will be 
able to offer pertinent information 
regarding student enrollment and 
projections, how much is spent per stu- 
dent on education, the costs to the dis- 
trict of obtaining that education, eta 

County Historical Sodety. In order to 
chart a future course, it is necessary to 
know ^;^re the community has been* 
This group should be able to provide an 
overall perspective of the community 
and its growth and change from an his- 
torical point of view, valuable if the 
tenor of the community is to be main- 
tained and important to making histoiy 
come alive. 

Census. This is an excellent source of 
demographic data. Average age of the 
community, numbers of families, 
average salary and, above all, changes 
from previous census years can provide 
an overview of community trends that 
will be useful in determining what 
course to chart in the future. 

Labor Department Statistics regard- 
ing levels of employment and training 
are critical when making choices about 
mutual economic development efforts. 

League of Municipalities. In many 
states an organization by this name, or 
one similar, actively collects data of all 
kinds about communities within the 
state. 

Regional/Area Planning Commis- 
sions.'These are becoming more com- 
mon as communities discover that 
unplanned growth and no growth at all 
are equally unsatisfactory, and that en- 
listing the expertise of professional 
planners working with committees ap- 
pointed for this purpose can correct 
both. In order that their work go 



smoothty, a large quantity of data is al- 
ready collected to help in making 
decisions. Individual conununities can 
have access to this data. 

StateLibraiy. Therearescveralexcel- 
ient resources found here including 
conmunity historical records, zoning 
and land use requirements and back- 
ground of local government decisions. 

State Department oTTWinsportatioii. 
In order to build and repair roads, 
demographic data is collected to deter- 
mine the use. This data, collected by the 
state department of transportation, is 
available upon request 

Collecting data that will be put to 
immediate and obvious use is a much 
more exciting educational project than 
abstractly les^ning about distant events 
or recoUecUng what has been gathered 
many times before. It is an example of 
one of the fundamental principles of the 
project, *Yea!students doing real work." 
The results of the community survey(s) 
may: 

^ Disclose market niches in which stu- 
dent-designed, owned and operated 
businesses can succeed. 

^ Assist other community organiza- 
tions and members. 

• Change student (and community) at- 
titudes about the place where th^ 
live. 

Speaking of attitudes, there is nothing 
more discouraging to anyone than to 
invest time, talent, enthusiasm and 
energy in a project in which no one has 
interest It is important, therefore, to 
determine how the information will be 
used before the surv^ process begins. It 
is critically important that once the data 
are collected th^ are translated into a 
meaningful description of the com- 
munity. At this point, expert help may 
be required to assist the students in in- 
terpreting the data. The data should aid 
in determining assets and shortcomings 
of the community; these can be 
developed into an action agenda to solve 
problems and plan for tlie future. 

Sellingof the value of thestudy to the 
community precedes the development; 
however, there will always need to be a 
certain amount of continued attention 
once the study is completed. Because 
students are required to report their 
findings in a meaningful way to those 
who can most use the information 
(school board, chamber, of commerce, 
etc.), the community will be kept in- 



formed, thus giving the students some 
accountability and credibility for their 
work* This personal contact, spiced with 
the enthusiasm of youth, can make great ~ 
inroads toward collaborative com- 
munity development Cbnducting a 
study is no easy task, but schools are a 
prime source of enthusiastic; energetic 
manpower. It is important to point out 
to community and school leadership 
that this type of educational process wiU 
help students learn ideas that can be 
transferred to real life settings. Students 
focusing on a definite outcome will be 
more apt to invest time in their own 
learning. One such outcome is student- 
owned and managed businesses. We 
refer to this as an entrepreneurship cur- 
riculum,anddiscussitin the next article. 
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Needs assessments and community sur- 
veys are primary data that you have col- 
lected for your unique and speciflc 
purpose. Equally important to include 
are secondary data, that is statistical in- 
formation collected for another pur- 
pose that can inform your issues. This 
article shows you and your students 
where secondaiy^data are to be found 
and the benefits as well as the problems 
of using secondary data. 
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Small towns are necessary to the survival 
of America. The authors assert, "Only 
by digging into the structure of the town 
can one see the real-life options and 
impacts unfold, challenging previously 
held ideas about the implications of 
various actioris.** The concepts of com- 
munity values and norms and the main 
sources that generate them; the social 
structure and indicators of status and 
prestige; the local economy and where 
small towners are employed^ what th^ 
produce and how the community 
beneflts from business activity; and 
finally patterns pf decision-making and 
influence are discussed. Each chapter is 
followed by a detailed discussion guide 
with many implications for local action. 
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Ihis brief (22 page) clearly written 
document presents community assess- 
ment techniques that include teaching 
.methods and ways to get students in- 
vohred using existing information (the 
census and vital statistics records and 
content analysis) and creating new in- 
formation (participant observation, 
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case studies, sodal network analysis, 
surveys, informants, life histories, 
nominal group processes and the del- 
phic technique) as well as suggestions 
for advisory groups, task forces, com- 
munity forums or hearings and com- 
munity impressions. A table presents 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
each technique and sources of addition- 
al help are provided* While it was 
developed for rapidly growing com- 
munities, It is equally applicable to all 
communities searching for ways to con- 
duct community studies and highly 
recommended. 
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Westview Press, 1982. 

Case studies of thirteen rural com- 
munities involved in school improve- 
ment efforts are bracketed by 
introductory and ending chapters 
making sense of what the researchers 
saw and heard. A readable example of 
how outsiders see communities and 
what professional social scientists look 
for when th^ analyze the interactions 
between what goes on in schools and the 
communities ihey serve. 



Lamb, Robert K. "Suggestions for a 
Study of Your Hometown." Chapter 7 
in Pathways to Data: Field Methods for 
Studying Ongoing Social Organiza- 
tions: Chicago: Aldine Publishing Com- 
pany, 1970. 

Discusses readilyavailable sources of in- 
formation for studying the communities 
in which we live. 



Simon, Jay, et al. "Potential for Retail 
Trades in Rural Communities." Com- 
munity Decision Making. DM 3035. 
Columbia, MO: University of Missouri 
Extension Service, 1987. 

Examines how to evaluate a town's 
potential for retail trade and specifically 
illustrates how to map the various trade 
areas in a given community. 



Hahn, Alan. Who Decides? Participants 
In Community Decision Making. Infor- 
mation Bulletin 53. Ithaca NY: COmeli 
University Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, 1973. 

Contains a checklist for studying ' 
decision making in one's own com- 
munity: Who participates? Why? Who 
are the real decision makers? 



Wiggington, Eliot. Sometimes a Shining 
Moment: The Foxfire Experience. Gar- 
den City, NY: Anchor/Doubleday, 1985. 

The best example of community study 
put into context, with the action steps 
for teachers that come from using the 
study of the community as the cur* 
riculum. 
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The Western Rural Development 
Center (WRDP) is a regional center for 
applied social science and community 
development, cooperating with Land 
Grant Universities in Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Guam, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyom- 
ing. They also have an excellent series on 
small town strategies with such titles as 
^ Mariceting the Uniqueness of SmaP 

Towns 

• Health Care for Western Rural Com- 
munities: A Workbook for Consider- 
ing Alternatives 

^ Community Evaluation for Economic 

Development 
^ Socioeconomic Indicators for Small 

Towns 

• Helping Small Towns to Grow 

• To Grow or Not To Grow: Questions 
About Economic Development 

• Identifying Problems and Estab- 
lishing Objectives 

^ Un derstanding Your Local Economy: 
Economic Base Analysis and Local 
Development Strategies 

• The Aging Population, Retirement 
Income and the Local Economy. 
Wecan recommend them all, and they 

are available from Western Rural 
Development Center, Oregon State 
University, Corvallis, OP 97331. 

Two more useful sources of informa- 
tion are the Community Decision 
Making newsletter, published by the 
University of Missouri-Columbia Ex- 
tension Division, Columbia, Missouri 
65211 and the Heartland Center for 
Leadership Development, Milan Wall 
and Vicki Luther, Co-Directors, 941 O 
Street, Suite 920, Lincoln, NE 68508. 



A Sample Community Survey 



This survqr is one of many hundreds easily available. We've included it as an example. Others are available from your local 
extension office, the nearest universit}', the state economic development office, etc. You will eventually want to design your 
own form, to capture the information you need and to suit your own purpose. This survey, for example, asks for opinions on 
retailservices, recreational facilities, churches, health services, education, community services industry, and includes three pages 
of general questions. That may well be overkill. Regard it as a model. 
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YES 


NO 


NO 
OPN 





































































































Retail Facilities and Services 



business buildings would attract more 



, are as courteous and helpful as in other towns in which 



1. Do you think improving the appearance of 
customers? 

2. Do you think the sales clerks in 

you have shopped? 

3. Is public parking in the downtovm area adequate? 

4. Do you think the merchants in satisfactorily setNice what they sell? 

5. Do you think that legal services in ^ are adequate? 

6. Are you in favor of liquor by the drink in ? 

7. Are public restroom facilities adequate in the downtown area? 

Recreational Services and Facilities 



Do you think the existing recreational facilities are adequate for the following age groups? (Answer 
yes, no, or no opinion for each). 

A. Pre-school 

B. Elementary * 

C. High School 

D. Young Adults 
E Middle Age 

F. Senior Citizens 



Do you think that the 
recreational programs? 



Park Board is providing an adequate variety of organized 
per SIOOO park tax to finance 



10. Would you object if the City Council raised the present 

additional public recreation programs and facilities? 

11. Does the city of need a community all-purpose building (for recreation, meetings, etc.)? 
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NO 


OPN 









































































































































































12* Do you think ^ 



, needs a swimming pool? 



13. Would you vote in favor of a bond issue for a swimming pool in ? 

14. Would you like to see other reaeational fadlities added to the city park, such as: 

A. More tennis courts 

B. Volleyball courts 

C. Basketball courts 

D. Roller skating facilities 
E Bicycle paths 

F. Trail bike paths 

G. Picnic facilities 

H. Improving existing lake 

15. Do you think the Little League program should be continued in ? 

16. Do you think needs and could support a movie theater? 

Churches 



17. Do you think most people in 



_ are satisfied with the programs offered by their churches? 



18. Should the churches partidpate more actively in dvic and community affairs? 

19. Would you like to see more interdenominational services in ? 

Health Services 



20. Do you think that 



needs and could support any of the following communis health 



services? (Answer yes, no, or no opinion for each). 

A. Hospital 

B. Public Health Services (i.e., well-baby clinics, planned parenthood clinics, etc.) 

C. Nursing home 

D. Additional doctors 

E. Additional dentists 

F. Additional nurses 

G. Pharmacy 

H. Veterinarian 

I. More trained ambulance personnel 
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21. Do you think the drug abuse problem in 
area? 

22. Do you think doctors' charges in 
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^ is more serious than in other towns in the 



are excessive? 



On 
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YES 


NO 


NO 
OPN 







































































Education 



23. Do you think the, 
similar size? 

24. Are you satisfied with the quality of programs offered by the 
foUo^ving areas: 

A. General Education 

B. Music 

C. Vocational education or training 

D. Athletic program 

E. College Prep 

25. Do you think athletics are over-emphasized in 



Public Schools offer as good an education as other public schools of 

schools in each of the 



26. Are you satisfied with the job being done by the 

27. Are you satisfied with the job being done by the 

28. Do you think the school lunch program in 



public schools? 
school board? 
school administration? 



is adequate? 




29. Do you think the school is providing adequate safety patrols at the school crossings? 
29a. If you answered "NO" to the above (29), which would you be in favor of: 

A Hiring more patrol officers 

B. Having stricter enforcement of existing speed limit 

C. Installing additional stop signs 

D. Lowering the speed limit in the school zone 

E. Placing a student patrol at school crossings 

30. Do you think there should be improved coordination between the City Council and the 

School Board? 

31. Do you believe there is sufficient opportunity for students to participate in extracurricular activities? 
Community Services 

32. Do you think the following services are satisfactory? 



A. 


Police protection 


B. 


Fire protection 


C. 


Streets 


D. 


Street lights 


E. 


Water 


F. 


Trash pickup 


G. 


Electricity 
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H. Telephone 

I. Sidewalks 

J. Parking facilities 
KL Public library 
L, Sewers 

32a. If you check "NC to any of the above, please comment on why you are noi satisfied in the space below: 



33. Would you support a bond issue to improve the water system in ? 

34. Would you like to see the completion of str^t signs and house numbers in ? 

35. Do you believe that the existing leash law to control dogs ard cats in the city should be more strictly 
enforced? 

36. Do you think needs planning and zoning? 

37. * Do you think city laws and ordinances are adequately enforced? 

37a. If "NO,'' which ones? 



38. Do you think chere is a need for additional rental housing units in ? 

39. Do you believe there is a need for federally-subsidized low-cost housing in ? 

40. Do you think the city should provide for a full-time clerk to facilitate the payment of city fees, taxeb, 
etc.? 

41. Would you be in favor of annexations to ? 

42. Do you think there is a need for a day care program in ? 

42a. If "YES," would you use a day care facility if one were started in ? 

43. Do you think needs a building code? 

44. If free informal GED classes to prepare you for taking the High School Equivalency Test were given 
in , would you attend? 

Industry 

45. Do you think additional employment opportunities are needed in - ? 

46. Do you think salaries and vH^ges in arc fair in comparison to other towns in this area? 

47. If it meant no increase in tiixes, would you vote for revenue bonds to acquire land and construct 
buildings for new and existing industry? 

48. Do you believe the efforts being made in to gain new industry are adequate? 

General 

49. On which of the following do you depend most for information about local and area events and issues? 
(Check "YES" on oniy one). 

A. TV (If*TES*\ which station? ) 




YES 


NO 


NO 
OPN 







































J 












































B. Radio (If 'TES;* which station? . 
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C Newspaper (If 'TES;* which newspaper? 

D. Friends and neighbors 

E Discussions with members of organ;!2ations I belong to 

F. Signs, posters, billboards, etc 

50. Which of the following kinds of advertisement do you find most useful and helpful? (Check *TES" 
for each one you consider to be useful.) 

A* TV ads of national advertisers 

B. TVads of local advertisers 

C Radio station advertising (local) 

D. Local newspapers 

R Daily newspapers from metropolitan areas 

F. Direct mail advertisements 

G. Store displays 

H. Friends and neighbors 

51. What percentage of your family purchases are male in 
A- Less than 50% 
B. 50-59% 
C 60-69% 

D. 70-79% 

E. 80-89% 

F. 90-100% 



_? (Check only one) 
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52. Where do you usually buy the following items? 

A. Feed 

B. Hardware 

C. Drugs 

D. Appliances 

Or 
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OUTSIDE 


IN 


NEVER 
BUY 












E 


Adult Clothing 








E 


Children's Clothing 








G. 


Furniture 








H- 


Autorcobiles 








T 


Farm SuddHcs 








J. 


Gas and Oil Products 








K. 


Building Products 








L 


Entertainment 








M. 


Jo^'elry 








N. 


Shoes 








P- 


Groceries 








P. 


Insurance 



Iyes 




OPN 






53. Do i*ou think that the following types of fin«incing arc available to you from local sources? 








A. Home loans 








B. Business loans 








C Auto loans 








D. Small loans 








E Home improvement loans 




54. Would vou like to see the stores stay open one nifiht a week? 
54a. If 'TES.** which nicht? 

55. What is your current employment status? (Check one) 

Employed 

^ Unemployed 

Retired 




56. Axe you employed outside the home? 




56a. If TES;* are employed: full time part-time 

56b. If "YES.** are vou: :ielf employed work for an employer 








57. Do you commute to work outside the area? 








57a. If "YES/* do vou work more than 25 miles outside ? 
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Blueprint for Entrepreneurship in Your School 



Entrepreneur: One who organizes, manages and assumes the risks of a business or ent&prise. 
Webster^s New Collegiate Dictimary 



SchooI*Based Enterprises 
and Student Entrepreneurs 

''Have fun, learn something new, 
make decisions, be your own boss, earn 
money, create something, improve your 
community and learn to work with 
others, all while getting high school 
credit!** Schools that integrate 
entrepreneurship into their courses And 
students using just those phrases to 
describe their school experiences. 

Learning how to begin and run a busi- 
ness provides immediate relevance to 
the school experience, can create addi- 
tional economic activity in a comncTinity 
and is a life-long skill that continues to 
pay benefits. The school-based 
enterprise is a simple idea. Students re- 
search, plan, set up, operate and own 
economically viable small businesses in 
cooperation with local educational in- 
stitutions. There is a classroom com- 
ponent to the program as well as an 
experiential component. 

THe Way-6ff Broadway Delicatessen 
created, by a group of rural high 
school students from St» Pauls High 
School in St. Paiils, North Carolina. 
&ivirijg typical Nw York deli fare to 
travele Interstate 95 between 

I^ew York and Florida, its great success 
k due tb iivo factors: It provides ah un- 
gual altemad fast food along the 
interstate^ ^nd the workers are owners. 
*?Eveiypnfe. should be putting in 110%, 
said deii manager John Dexter. 'Thqr're 
gpihg;t6 work harder because th^'re 
.Wprldhg for Vh instead of for 

somi^pne else/' Begun as a school 
project, the Way-pfir Broadway Deli be- 
jDomes an independent cooperative this 
spnnjg.' 

The REALStoty, Winter, 88/89 



How to Begin: Getting 
Organized and Deciding 
What to Do 

Communities (school board mem- 
bers, administrators, teachers, students, 
parents, business people, eta) begin by 
agreeing that student learning can be 
enhanced if students learn how to create 
jobs as well as how to work for someone 
else. School officials identify a teacher 
eager to expand the regular curricula. 
Student participants may be selected 
(one school used grade point average, 
another ignores academic ranking and 
identifies students who are risk takers), 
or students may select the class them- 
selves (other schools define the progrem 
as an elective). In some schools par- 
ticipation is restricted to juniors and 
seniors; others open it to all high school 
classes, including ninth graders. 

The project can fit in existing cur- 
ricula (there are now examples in classes 
ranging from English through Social 
Studies, Business, Math, Economics and 
Band) or be offered as a free-standing 
course. The only unbendable guideline 
is that student-created businesses, like 
all businesses, must serve real needs to 
be successful. Some enterprises are 
profit-making, others are intended as 
community service, not-for-profit en- 
deavors, liiis article includes examples 
ofboth. 

Fitting the enterprise to the needs of 
the community is critical, and this is 
where the community survey (see 
preceding article) can be very useful. 

It is tempting to ignore the survey 
step. Students will be sure they nave a 
wonderful idea, and be impatient to 
begin, unable to understand why they 
should 'Svastc time** discovering what 



real needs exist. This impetuosity, not 
confined to teenagers, contributes to the 
high rate of small business failures. The 
community surv^ is to identify existing 
and unmet community needs that stu- 
dent enteiprises can address. 

The surv^ provides an analysis of the 
community's demographics and 
economic base, and will bring to light 
possibilities that students haven^t con- 
sidered. For instance, many rural com- 
munities are aging. A large proportion 
of the population is over 60, and the 
need for services to the elderly is sig- 
nificant Rural communities often have 
financial difficulty providing such ser- 
vices. A school-based enterprise could 
help fill those needs, and service busi- 
nesses are among the simplest (and least 
costly) to start. 

Students in Harding Cbunty, South 
Dakota discovered, through their com- 
inunity surveys, that there was a great 
need for people to do odd jobs: painting, 
cleaning and putting on storm wind6\^, 
for instance. They began anemplbymeht 
service through their sodal studies class. 
They circulated applications to all the 
students; negotiated ah arrangement 
with the school secretary to take mes- 
sages; developed a data base to match 
requests with student talent; and 
publicized the program through the 
local paper, radio station and with 
posters in the churches and at other 
gathering places around town. They 
charge student workers five percent of 
the first day*s wage and a smaller per- 
centage for repeat business. Students 
learn organizing skills, workers earn 
nioney and older people in the com- 
niunity see them arid the school as a 
source of help rather than annoyance. 
Community pride has blossomed as the 
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app^i^oe^of:home$^lias<improved« 

ixi^^k^ out 

uU^-itQpJmt after lie's done» and some? 
tttteis|aure.soiiM^^ I just makes 
i^day^ift^ ' 

The community study provides a list 
of possibilities for student* businesses. 
Feasible altematii-ss that arise can be 
prioritned^ with sudi student developed 
criteria as: 
^ fit to community, 
^ fit to student operation and inteiest, 

and 

^ ability to exist as an independent 
entetprise,eta 

Business Plans: Deciding 
How to Do It 

The next step is a student-developed 
business plan. The business plan 
describes the business and the reasons a 
lender should invest start-iip mon^ in 
it When the enterprise ^ non-profit, the 
business plan outlines reasons the 
school should sponsor the activity. The 
business plan is the result of student 
research^ ideas and creativity. 

IVpically, business plans include ex- 
ecutive summaries (lenders are busy 
people and students need to learn to 
write to capture attention quickly); a 
description of the company, the industry 
and the competition; a description of the 
product and the production process (or 
the service proposed); an assessment of 
the market and how the produa or ser- 
vice will be marketed; plans for manage- 
ment and personnel; financial data;and 
supporting documents or exhibits. 
During this same process, needed 
resources are targeted, including sources 
for venture capital. Creating a business 
plan brings real world learning into the 
curriculunu In the North Carolina ex- 
perience with REAL Enterprises, the 
North Carolina Bankers Association 
found the student business plans l)etter 
written than those submitted by most 
adult loan applicants. Asample business 
plan outline follows this chapter. 

Student business plans provide an op- 
portunity to involve the community in a 



meaningful way. Community members 
are willing and eager to contribute their 
talents and expertise to local sdKX>ls in 
worthwhile ways, but rarely are th^ 
asked for more than token monetary 
contributions. 



**It feels much better to be 
asked to talk to students 
about something I know, like 
costs of running an operation 
and sources of supplies, than 
to always just be asked to put 
up $25 for theyecffbook. " 



Aconmiunity-based development ad- 
visory council (DAC) can be involved 
from the bediming when the initiation 
of a new business is being discussed. 
Brainstorming with students about pos- 
sible enterprises also involves the busi- 
ness leaders in positive wa^s with the 
school and in creating a more optimistic 
future for the community's young 
people. DAC members can be drawn 
froma listof local people ii^o are skilied 
and knowledgeable about business, such 
as a banker, a local CPA, sdtool ad- 
ministrators and others who are not 
simply consumers. Local lawyers can 
help with incorporation issues; 
physicians or dentists can talk about 
limited partnerships, sole proprietor- 
ships and personal corporations. DAC 
members can also provide some reality 
checks on unrealistic expectations. 



A cafe owner, who inherited 
the business from her family, 
told a group of students, *We 
almost lost the place. I 
showed up in the morning to 
open up and closed up at 
night. I had people working 
for me, and didn Y think I 
had to be there. I had no 
idea being the boss meant 
you had to work, a^id usually 
harder than everyone else. " 



proposed. While it is important that 
those who could kill or harm the 
enterprise be identified— and a con- 
certed efibrt to win those people over 
must be made — it has been our ex- 
perience Jiat having a policy that stu- 
dent enterprises not compete directly 
with existing community businesses 
removes most negative reaction. Be- 
cause community leaders are deeply 
concerned about the future, th^ wel- 
come increased economic activity. Th^ 
are often astounded at the talent and 
energy of students, and begin to work 
hard to find ways to keep them around 
after hig;h school 



''For years, our school taxes 
have gone to create a future 
we've ej^orted. This project 
is a first step in turning that 
around^ 



When plans arc firmer, you may wish 
to expand the DAC to business people 
familiar with the type of enterprise 



The Harding County School is on 
Highway 85 next to a small gas and 
groceries operation in Buffalo, South 
Dakota. Because the distria is about 50 
miles square, maity students board in 
town during the week, living with rela- 
tives or on their own and going home to 
ranches only on the weekend. Curt 
Shaw's sodal studies class decided that 
their stomachs presented a need to be 
filled. They conduaed a simple survey of 
the high school, asking what kinds of 
foods students would like to have avail- 
able for before-school breakfasts and 
snacks. Instead of startinga school store. 
Curt and his students took the list next 
door and shared it (and what the dass 
was doing) with the proprietorof thegas 
station. She now stocks those items, has 
increased her profits and is a strong com- 
munity supporter of the other student 
entrepreneurial ideas. 

The decisions about which student- 
devised plans to support can be made by 
the community-based dcydcpment ad- 
visory committee (DAQ with board 
review and final approval. It is a good 
idea to spread the decisions among a 
group of people as a way of increasing 
information about the project, insuring 
the best decisions and avoiding per- 
sonality conflicts. The board of educa- 
tion usually retains final project 
approval. 
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Students in Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota, where the school is about two 
miles from.the nearest store, reacted to 
the same adolescent hungers by starting 
a sdiool store. Th^ conducted a surv^ 
to decide ^^iiat to stodc» negotiated with 
the sdiool administration, the board of 
education, several suppliers and the 
sdKX>I attorn^ before beginning. Th^ 
flSed inoorporatfon papers with the state 
of South Dakota. Local merchants 
provided encouragement and advice. All 
has not been smooth, however. To make 
the store more attractive, they covered 
the outside with bam wood. The State 
Fire Marshall determined that it didn't 
meet the Hre code, so they began 
negotiating with state officials. After 
proposing a series of creative com- 
promises, they sprayed the offending 
wood with fire retardant The store 
dears roughly thirty dollars a day selling 
soft drinks, microwave hot items and 
oeleiy, carrot sticks and salads to the 
students. 

Operating a Business: 
Filling Real Needs 

Student-owned and managed busi- 
nesses are no different from other busi- 
nesses. Th^ need to fill real consumer 
needs. In northwestern South Dakota, 
where winters are long and hard and 
many people heat their homes with 
wood, Harding County provides an il- 
lustration of how a project can meet 
several needs at one time. 

; Last: year, Bj^n Latham of iCamp 
jC^k,-Sp cut w6^ his other's 
iandi and.sold it to earn enough idoney 
for a .Uip to^ This . year, he 

n^]gptiated on behalf of his &therwith 
ttie stodenu m cla^^ri^s a senfor 
this ye^ur) arid they took over his wood- 
tutting busine^^ negotiations in- 
j^uded the cost of the truck to haul the 
wood, gE^ and oil for the tritck and the 
diain s^ sharpehfnjg thesaws (stu- 
il^hts research of bi^hg 

equlpine^t ^ opposed to leasing it from 
6en*s dad and decided leasing was the 
best deri). Tii<^ cut wood on iwieekends, 
sti^k it ui'tructe^ it to town 

(af out forty mil^) and split and stack it 
next, to the school p to the 

f chpol and are fnied during student free 
time,after classes. Keeping careful track 
of Kours^ .th^; intend to pay every stu- 
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iient bn>ae his^teVr 

h^he putin^at: t^^ the wood 

Jse^^b.0^hid^^^ 

aboi^;mmamiutt.^ 
'tiin^aieprm^^ 

stiyktjLo the.wiKidrbi^^ dtuens of 
iiieai^ \.\ * ' 

Some student*operated enterprises 
are organized to re-invest profits in a 
mutual goal, rather than set up for in- 
dividual gain. Fronts from a com- 
memorative football program, which 
indudedahistoryof thesdiooland team 
and was persomdiy autographed by the 
team, coaching stafiT and cheerleaders, 
were used to purchase a batmer for the 
school gym. 

The most popular TV show in 
Presho/Lyman, SD is written and 
produced by band members at Lyman 
High. Called The Lyman Connection, 
the show appears on cable TV every 
Friday night A talk show format gives 
communis members an opportunity to 
talk about sp xial interests (Arbor Day, 
the Son Conservation District, an up- 
coming local theater production) and 
showcases performances by members of 
the band and chorus. The students plow 
most of the profits from theirshowback 
into production costs; the remainder 
supports band trips. 

llie commercials may be the most 
eagerly awaited parts of the show. Writ- 
ten and performed by the band mem- 
bers, th^ feature local merchants who 
are enthusiastic about bi^g time on 
the show. One, for example, features an 
old, old lady in an old, old car creaking 
into the local mechanicfs garage. The 
garage door doses and, when it opens, 
out comes a beautiful blond high school 
senior in a new red convertible. The 
garage's business has boomed 

The students drive 150 miles each 
Thursday after school to the nearest 
television studio, edit the tape all night 
and drive back just in time for their first 
class on Friday. The show airs Friday 
nights and videotapes of the show are 
the most popular rental at the local 
video store. 
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Concerns: Liability, • 
Community Perceptions, 
Accountability 

Liability 

Liability issues are a concern for 
sdiool boards and administrators. The 
superintendents we consulted suggest 
that as a school-sanciioned activity 
("Zia a bo rd resolution to that effect), 
the projects are covered under the 
schooFs existing insurance polides. You 
may want to raise the issue with your 
sdiool attorn^. 

Accountability 

Pat -"nts, community members and 
teachers may ask, ""How can we be sure 
the students are really learning?- There 
are two ways. The first is to have the 
teacher(s) analyze the basic skills or 
competencies for which they are 
regularly responsible and make plans to 
be sure they are covered and evaluated 
as the projects proceed. (A full discus- 
sion of how that is done can be found in 
the article, ^Blueprint for Course 
Design,** that follows this one.) 

The second way to monitor student 
learning is even more compelling. It 
comes from the students themselves as 
they enthusiastically show and tell the 
adults with whom they interact how 
much they are learning. 



A group of Harding Cbuhty, SD istu- 
dents are preparing a directory of all the 
small busmes^ in the Cbunty. They 
report^ ^You can get anything you lieed^ 
right here!** Th^ are making the dtrcc- 
toty a^^iiabIe free, as a ji)ublic service, 
and have learned so much about starting 
small businesses that they are workihgas 
consultants to adult community mem* 
bers. For instance. Marc, a Ideal 23-year 
old, wants to start a health dub. The 
students have conducted two rounds of 
surveys for hiin tosatisfy the demands of 
the SBA and considered (and declined) 
an opportunity to become silerit 
partners in the operation, (they thought 
his plans were too ambitious, based oti 
what they knew of him arid their data.) 



Another oommunity member is being 
urged by the students to start st cleaning 
business>Thcyhavc disocnrered the nyjt 
are willing to buy the equipment and 
leaseit to her,and several of thestudents 
will woik for henidiile th^ are going to 
sdiooL The Harding County students 
are (collectively) members of the cham- 
ber of commero^ attend meetings and 
seive on standing chamber committees* 

Parents report that conversations at 
home have moved from the usual — 
^ow was schooir "Fine." **^Vhat did 
you do?** ••Nothing— to excited stu- 
dentSy bursting with new information, 
who monopolke conversations at home 
on issues sudi as the social boundaries 
in the community, the county system for 
licensing and permits, the history and 
settlement patterns of the town, the 
recalcitrance of the fire marshal!, the 
problems of cash-flow and thesurprising 
number of existing businesses in the 
county. 

"^is is real learning,** said one red- 
headed senior, '^is is how it is in the 
real world. We*re so much better at 
working together and I appreciate some 
people I never had time for before. Fm 
just sorry moreof my classes weren*t like 
this one. It*s sometimes confusing, but 
always interesting.** 

Community Perceptions 

Will community members , think the 
students arc goofing off when th^ are 
out of school, collecting information or 
doing research? Possibly, at the begin- 
ning. Cbmmunity meetings and articles 
in the local paper, on the radio and in 
newsletters can eliminate some 
misunderstandings. The office 
seaetaries should expea some calls as 
community members react to the sight 
of students outside during school time. 
A simple explanation that it*s a school 
projeaand personal experience with the 
earnestness and seriousness of the stu- 
dents will quickly clear up matters. And 
again, a school board policy endorsing 
the projea is a big help. 

Belle Fourche students arc respon- 
sible for a twice-a-week radio show on 
the local commercial station. The show 
begaii as the usual reading of an- 
nouncerhents, but the students lost 
patience with that. ""Wc didn't want a 
radio show that just was a talking head. 



We wanted to reai^ 

create a th^ter of the mini'* They take 

i^^jo tPJ^i^ M:iwlio:^c[^^|oe 

that jpK^t|^^ a^^^ 

tenm as a ¥^ to keep up .^tt^w^ 

hapj^iiing: With ihm sdiopl ami com- 

mimity:lheradi6sh(^^ 

a)fix)rati6n^ by the Bel^ 

che stiklenti^ cailed THK, Omte^^^ 

radio wp& HEAR 1^ otho* siib- 

sidiartes indude'EATTHiS,^a refieshr 

ment stsmd; W^^ lMS,..£T*Mrt 

printinglmsmes^ on the;d^wingboaif^ 

and WATCH IlilS^^ 

which; tb^/pfepafed Gpst;^t&nates, 

planned and prepared the^menu, 

derarated wd m^ the^bbuse and 

pr6di^:ed a fenisde ve^^^ 

Couple** for a three-day run. 

Outcomes: What if the Business 
Falls? 

A not uncommon concern is, ''What if 
the student business fails?** Statistics on 
small business failure are familiar and 
gloomy. V/hat is not so well known is 
that most of those failures are at- 
tributable to poor planning and the lack 
of a business plarL Careful attention to 
teaching students how to plan for their 
own businesses creates skills that will 
serve them wherever, whenever, and if 
ever, they decide that working for them- 
selves is what they want If, after all the 
careful planning and work, a student- 
owned business fails, that is a lesson to 
be learned as well The school district 
and board of education are generally 
protected from financial consequences 
of a business failure. 

Theemotional and psychological con- 
sequences for the students are also part 
of the risk required for success in the free 
enterprise system. An entrepreneur is 
defined as ^one who organizes, manages 
and assumes the risks of a business or 
enterprise.** There is risk involved. The 
business owners we've involved in the 
program appreciate that students arc 
aware of and willing to assume risks. 
They say that that's the exchange for the 
potential to make a profit We think the 
approach outlined here minimizes that 
risk because of the careful attention 
given to well-rcscarchcd business plans. 
While all risk can't be avoided, careful 
guidance can lessen the potential 
failures. The point of the program is 
student knowledge, and when inter- 



preted by a talented teacher, failure too 
can be a learning opportunity. 

TTie Belie Fourche Dinner Theater, 
for dimple; :played about half the 
crowd th^ had planned for because the 
students did not sell the tickets they had 
assumed responsibility for. Rather they 
counted on sales at the door Uiat didn't 
materializaThfe left them wifh left-over 
food: The prmie beef was sold easily to 
&culty and jparcnts at cost The lettuce, 
(arrbts and other perishabie salad 
fixings presented a larger problem. They 
made mdiyidual salads'and sold them in 
the school store, marketeci raw 
yegetabloK to the wfestlinjg and basket- 
ball tc^ms after practice, and took a loss 
on tbe rdt The nd^ produaioh will 
ha^.built on the great word of mouth 
recbinmehdations from the audience 
that attended this one, and more 
publid^. In the future, thestudents plan 
to invest hiore time and effort in advance 
ticket sales. 

It is important and relatively simple to 
build a high level of accountability into 
the project Students can report con- 
standy to the community, to l>oards of 
direaors of local civic organizations, the 
PTA, teacher organizations, eta, and 
find opportunities to talk about what 
they're doing. At the same time, an in- 
formation campaign can be initiated in 
the community. Periodic press releases 
with pictures showing the business in 
progress can be given to local media. If 
there is no local media, posters could be 
prepared and written by students and 
distributed at local points of interest, a 
community newsletter could be 
developed and distributed or perhaps a 
school newsletter could be distributed 
more widely to the community. 

Ultimately, the best nurturing comes 
from those adult supervisors ^\i^ing to 
allow the students to make decisions and 
implement them. Technical assistance 
from local resource people as well as 
external sources may be needed, and the 
ability to identify sources and to ask for 
that assistance can be an important 
learning project. One dedicated teacher, 
however, is key. Our experience is that 
unless a school has a teacher turncd-on 
and fircd-up about the idea, it won*t 
work. Delay your plans until you find a 
committed teacher. You may, however, 
encourage lukewarm interest by arrang- 
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ing a site visit to a siKxessful project, or 
arrange to have sorie involved, ex- 
perienced teachers and students come 
'talktoyourlacul^/commuiii^.'niesiu- 
dent-to-stodent and teadier-to-teacher 
exdiange is a powerful motivaton There 
are also outside experts from McREL 
and other organizEtions ^iio can speak 
to your SMml^/oommuni^. 

Some admloistrators and boards 
wonder, **What if we get this project up 
and running and the teacher leaves?" 
Well, either another teacher on the 
fiKruI^ will take it over, oryou will hire 
someone ii4ioagrees tocontinueit (that 
is Chuck Maxon*s solution in Harding 
County* Hesays ThecommunitywonH 
let me drop the program.*^, oryou stop 
the progrant llie students who have 
been involved will have profited, and the 
school has no large investment in 
materials or equipment 

Money: Costs to the School 
and Start-up Capital 

Let's talk, for a moment, about costs. 
The strength and apparent weakness of 
the program is that there is no packaged 
curriculunL Therefore, the project has 
no start-up costs and no unexpected 
costs later. Class time and teacher time 
come already budgeted for, students are 
not reimbursed for their time, and there 
are nospecial materials or equipment to 
purchase. The project requires an at- 
titudeshift as much as anything, and the 
activities come from each individual, 
unique situation: the blend of com- 
munity, teacher and students. Some 
teachers will relish the opportuni^ to be 
flexible and creative; others will be 
frustrated at the thou^L 

There are ways to support teachers. 
They include courses in community 
development at colleges and universities 
(one created especially for this project is 
described in the article on studying the 
community and will be team tau^t by 
the South Dakota teachers invohred 
with McREL). Short courses and con- 
sultation are often offered by extension 
services and economic development 
centers. In-service sessions with 
teachers and sjudents who are already 
doing projects are possible to arrange, 
and videotapes and print material are 
available from McREL and others. 



While costs to the district ate mini- 
mal, there may be some costs associated 
with the businesses the students wish to 
imiL When students have identified 
market nidies through community sur- 
research, decided oii goods or ser- 
vices that are needed tbat .ih^ could 
produce, prepared business plans-and 
had them reviewed by development ad- 
visoiy committees and approved by the 
board of education, it is time to secure 
financing for their ventures. 

The quali^ of the business plan will 
determine how well it will attract financ- 
ing. Of course, waiting for capital to fund 
the business may mean a ve^ long wait 
At the outset, it is wise to identifystages 
within the business plan and to target 
financial resources needed for each 
stage. This will enable a sequence of 
financing that can add to the strength of 
the enterprise and may be easier to ob- 
tain in smaller communities. 

Funds are available from a number of 
sources. The distria itself, in rare cases, 
may wish to provide start-up capital 
Stag^ legislation governing spending by 
school districts tnzy need to be reviewed. 
In fact, if this is an inhibiting factor, an 
effort on the part of several districts in- 
terested in this approach to communis 
developmejit may need to activefy lobt^ 
for change. On the other hand, state 
dollars maybe available, as several states 
have special funding packages available 
for rural communities. 

It is important to begin with the local 
communis. Qose ties to investors will 
enhance the opportunities for success. 
Some local Qiambers of Commerce 
have economic development programs 
that include incentives for new busi- 
nesses. The local advisory board may be 
ofconsiderablehelpinde\^k)pingsouroes 
for risk capital. A local development 
corporation may need to be developed 
to handle financing. Grants could also 
be written through Chapter 2, Carl 
Perkins or Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) funds. It is important that, even 
though the business is owned and 
operated by young people, it be subject 
to the rigors of the marketplace feced by 
any other business. This way students 
will learn the most and be best prepared 
to survive in the real woftd. 

There is also the possibility of 
developing a partnership with an exist- 
ing local business. In this case, it may be 
in the best interest to invest in a business 



that offers some type of support service 
that previously had to be sought else- 
where. Businesses developed as school- 
based' businesses could be prime 
supporters of new businesses. In bet, 
that may be something that could be 
specified in the business plan. Another 
good source :for funding is those in- 
dividuals in the communis who are al- 
ready providing financial support in the 
form of scholarships. A good business 
plan should be fundable from the usual 
sources; however, donations may be in 
order, especially if funding sources are 
difficult to access. 

Of course, local banks and other sources 
of conmiercial capital should be con- 
tacted. The most difficult obstacle to 
overcome is lack of collateral School 
districts may not wish to encumber 
properqr, and students generally do not 
have sufficient collateral to insure a 
business loan. However, if the business 
is such that signed contracts for services 
can be obtained in advance, those con- 
tracts can aa as collateral. 

The Small Business Administration 
has a guaranteed loan program, 
FASTRACK, for just these kind of stu- 
dent owned and operated businesses. 
The FASTRACK process is itself an 
education in securing government loans. 
The faa is, when seeking capital for 
starUng a business, small amounts are 
often more difficult to obtain than large 
amounts.. For that reason, it may make 
some sense for an intermediate service 
agency to acquire lar|;er funds which can 
then be distributed to local school dis- 
tricts engaging in the establishment of 
school-based enterprises. Establishing 
an economic development mill levy 
might also provide a source of risk capi- 
tal on a local leveL 



Aaron Amber of Lynian, SD beg^n his 
own business last summer. Lyman 
opened a ne>y. golf course and Aaron got 
the; first loan frbni the SBA's 
FASTRACK prograni for students and 
now owns and operates a driving raiige.. 



Through this process there should be 
several active partners seeking capital: 
the school' system, local banks, private 
corporations, the federal government 
and the students themselves. 



The Bottom Line 

Finally, as the business develops, 
diereshould be in plaoesome criteria for 
spinning-off the business. Some projects 
in Georgia ran into difiBculties when the 
diild .care center that students started 
proved so profitable that the school 
refused to relinquish ownership to the 
students when they graduated. They 
responded by staning another, even 
nioreprofitabIeone.Thepoint is, expec- 
tations should be dear. Oiteria need to 
be developed for y^bo is eligible to take 
over the business once those students 
invoked have graduated or at the time 
of spin-ofl^ Contracts should be made 
with time lines included and a written 
plan fot how and when the business will 
spinroft into the community. In addi- 
tion, there may beavariety of legal issues 
to consider. All of these issues can be 
dealt with on an individual basis, by in- 
dividual communities and boards of 
education. 

School boards will need to develop 
poUdes invohing rules for business in- 
volvement and operation. For example 
the following nu^ht be included in such 
a policy: 

^ All students working with the 
enterprise have the right to become 
an owner but do not have to be an 
owner. 

^ Any student working in the business 
miist take education support dasses 
that teach business skills. 
* All owners must work in the 

enterprise. 
^ Students have several ways to become 
business owners, including fiscal and 
"sweat equity,** where they earn 
shares by working in the business. 
A.time limit needs to be established 
for spin-off. At the same time, the first 
right of purchase of a business must 
belong to the students who founded it 
Perhaps the second right of purchase 
should be to the adult supervisor who 
hasbeen working with thestudents. Fol- 
lowing the refusal by both parties, the 
school then can make the decision to 
retain the business or to sell it It is 
important, however, that the school not 
elect to retain the business simply be- 
cause of its success and refuse students 
the opportunity to purchase it Clear 
polities will help resist that temptation, 
even when the business provides very 



good public relations exposure or is 
highly successful 

In addition to specifying how the busi- 
ness must be soId,.polides.about price 
should be established. A formula for 
determining that price should be 
specified and agree d upon at the outset 
That formula should reflect the aaual 
investment in the business plus a 
reasonable level of interest or profit 
share. 

If the ultimate purpose in developing, 
school-based enterprises is as it should 
be, to provide educational opportunities 
for students, to enhance conununity 
development through a collaborative 
conununity^chool effort and to increase 
opportunities for students to stay in 
their home communities or return to 
them, theschool-basedbusinessmustbe 
looking to a future position as a com- 
munity business. The school acts as an 
incubator, nurturing the business in its 
earty stages as students learn what th^ 
need to know to "'leave the nest"* 

Eighteen Additional 
Suggestions for 
Entrepeneurial Activities 

Directories of business services avail- 
able in communities and counties can be 
researched and produced by economics 
or business classes. Listings can be 
provided free or for a small charge, ad- 
vertising can be sold. 

Job services can match willing student 
(and community) workers with employ- 
ment opportunities; students can 
operate the employment service as part 
of a business curriculum. Theservice can 
foe organized as a worker-owner cor- 
poration, with shares allocated in ex- 
change for sweat equity. Jobs might 
include the usual (bal^itting, lawn care, 
cleaning, home maintanence) and such 
tailored services as the delivery and in- 
stallation of water softener salt The 
employnient service may charge a small 
percentage of wages earned by workers 
placed or collect a fee from the person 
requiting the service, or both. 

Students in family or human develop- 
ment classes can organize child care ser- 
vices for days when school is cancelled to 
accommodate families where both 
parents are employed out of the home. 

Summer camps for families with two 
wage earners can provide a service and 



an opportunity for students to learn 
about child development and care for 
students in home economics, family or 
health classes. 

Physical education class members can 
provide coaching in life loiig recreation 
skills such as termis, handball, volleyball 
and other individual and team sports. 

Arts and Craft fairs where local 
dtizens can display and sell goods can be 
an aimual Saturday event that draws the 
conununity together and provides an ad- 
ditional source of income for talented 
conununity members, organized by the 
Art classes. The organizers can also ar- 
ran^ monthly shows in local businesses 
and in public places with the artist dear- 
ly identified to raise interest in the next 
show. A portion of the proceeds covers 
organizing expenses and provides a 
profit for the producers. 

History classes can research when 
public and private buildings in town 
were constructed and who owned them 
then and now. Shop or Industrial Arts 
students can make lawii signs with this 
informatioiL Buhler, I&nsas had signs 
like this on lawns during their Centen- 
nial celebration, much to the delight of 
the out of town residents who returned 
for the day. 

Some students interested in health 
care or sodal work could research and 
set up a child care and respite service 
espedally for children with handicaps 
and their families. Students figure out 
how to qualiify as certified care 
providers (perhaps by setting up their 
own certification program). There may 
be third party payments or state support 
available to families to pay for such ser- 
vices. 

The music department and students 
might organize an instrument inventory, 
repair and exchange service for out- 
grown or underused instruments, charg- 
ing a small percentage for offering the 
service. Other music students may inves- 
tigate a booking agency for local club 
meetings, dances and other circumstan- 
ces when music is a desired addition. 

Agriculture or biology students could 
engage in experimental agriculture, re- 
searching and testing new crops that 
might improve a sagging farm economy. 
Microcrops, supplies for gourmet 
groceries or rcstuaiants in urban areas 
and new uses for ancient seeds arc all 
potentially profi table. 



English studeuts could organize a 
rental library for boolcs, paperbacks, 
records, tapes, CDs and videotapes. Part 
of the service-might be suggestions for 
reading/UsteningMewing materials and 
brief reviews to interested patrons. In 
some areas» a pick-up and delivery ser* 
vice would add to the value of the ex- 
change. 

Students could organize and manage 
a bi-annual communis garage sale and 
:Clean-up campaign. Student helpers 
could be available for minor repairs, 
painting, yard work and hauling. 
Proceeds from the garage sale could 
spilt among the owners and school or the 
owners and a local chari^. 

Students could be trained to do energy 
and safety audits of private residences, 
encouraging or providing assistance to 
reduceenergy use through better insula* 
tion or fuel conservation. Dollars not 
exported for fuel costs can then circulate 
in the local community. 

Students in English or journalism 
classes could research, read and edit, as 
well as type or word process, papers fbr 
community members attending adult 
education courses. A student-run agen- 
cy would guarantee timely, accurate 
.results. 

Business or economics classes might 
prepare a community '^yellow pages" 
listing talents and skills people were 
willing to share or wanted to exchange. 
For instance, someone might be willing 
to read to a person with diminished 
sight, in exchange for a pan of sweet rolls 
or some lawn work. The journalism or 
English class could write descriptions 
and produce the document with yearfy 
updates and follow-up stories. 

Classes with expertise in developing 
business plans, starting new businesses 
and community surveys can share their 
expertise with community members in- 
dividually as consultants, negotiating 
fees on an individual job basis. In Hard- 
.ing County, for example, the students' 
market research suggested there was a 
need for a cleaning/painting service. 
They investigated the purchase price fbr 
heavy cleaning and painting equipment, 
identified a local resident they thought 
would do a good job, and suggested she 
start the service, employ several stu- 
dents and lease the equipment from 
them. 

A community theater, including stu- 
dent actors and technidans, could be 



established^ that used school &cilities. 
Students in Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota, organized a dinner theater to 
increase profits and participation in 
their productions. 

Business plans keep students realistic 
and focused. They also may sur&ce ad- 
ditional opportunities. In Presho, for ex- 
ample, a student investigating the 
possibilities of a trash and garbage pick- 
up service was spurred by his business 
plan development to include providing 
garbage cans, can liners, bags and fly 
spray in the summer. 



Ten Strategies for Making 
the Connection: Rural 
Schools and Economic 
Development 

1. Chamber-School Committee 
Membership 

Appoint educators to Chamber of 
Commerce committees; appoint 
business people to school commit- 
tees. Ask participants occasionally 
to report to their respective boards 
on what they are doing. 

2. Joint School Board-Chamber 
Meetings 

Schedule regularly a joint meeting 
of the School Board and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to share informa- 
tion relevant to economic 
development 

3. Economic Surv^s by School 
Classes 

Ask high school classes or clubs to 
conduct communis surveys to help 
determine current economic ac- 
tivities, trends, and projeaions. 

4. Career Awareness Days 

Ask local employers to act as "'men- 
tors for a day** for high school stu- 
dents as a means of career 
exploration. 

5. Teacher-Business Exchanges 
Sponsor a one-day "job exchange** 
program, asking teachers to work in 
businesses and business people to 
work in schools. Hold a follow-up 
discussion. 

6. Entrepreneurship Education 
Sponsor a class in the high school 
on starting and operating a small 
business, with guest speakers from 
local businesses as an integral part 
of the instructional plan. 



7. School Facilities as Incubators 
Make available under-utilized 
school facilities as small business 
incubators. Hire students to pro- 
vide support services. 

8. School-Based Businesses 
Initiate a program that will help stu- 
dents explore, start and operate^ 
businesses filling gaps in available 
local services. 

9. Joint Economic Development 
Planning 

Ask the School Board, County 
Board, Town Council and Chamber 
of Commerce to develop a joint 
area economic development action 
plan, using the unique strengths and 
contributions of each partner. 
10. Public-Private Partnership for 
Leadership Development 
Develop a public-private partner- 
ship for leadership development, 
focusing the program on develop- 
ing local capacity and nurturing 
local resources that are critical to 
economic renewal. 

These ten strategies are © 1988, The 
Heartland Center for Leadership 
Development, Milan Wall and Vicki 
Luther, Co-Directors, 941 O Street, 
Suite 920, Lincoln, NE 68508, reprinted 
with permission. 
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SAMPLE BUSINESS PLAN 



This sample business plan outline is reprinted here to help organize your thoughts and to ensure you have the required 
information.. You may wish to modify it to suit your needs but^ in general, try to include all the types of information requested 
here The outline describes the sections. Each section opens with a brief introduction (what the purpose of the information is, 
where and how to gather it, how to present it). Several questions you need to consider follow. Cdmplete answers to the questions 
will sharpen your presentation and increase support for your project 



Business Plan Outline 

I Executive Summary 

II Table of Contents (as you see here) 

III The Company, The Industry and The Competition 
rv The Product and The Production Process 

V The Market and Marketing The Product 

VI Management and Personnel 

VII Financial Data 
VIII Exhibits 



A. Company Financial Information Checklist 
I \ Start Up Cdsts and Capital Requirements 

j I Pro Forma Income Statements 

I I Pro Forma Cash Flow 

I I Pro Forma Balance Sheets 

I I Break-even Analysis 

□ Historical Income Statements, Cash Flows and 
Balance Sheets (if available) 



B. Supporting Documents 

I I Resumes of Principal Parties 

I I Personal Financial Statements (when appropriate) 

I I Market Research Information 

□ Documentation of Customer Demand (customer 
orders, requests for the product, letters of sup- 
port, etc.) 

[ I Legal Documents 
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Executive Summary 

This section is one of the most impor- 
tatu components of the business plan* 
Just like tK6 siispenseful Mtroductofy 
chapter in a good mysteiy novel/* the 
executive summary should arouse the 
curiosity of the reader and make him or 
her want to continue reading. In most 
cases, this is where the reader forms his 
or her first impression, so make sure this 

: section is well written and briet 

Theexecutivesummaiy isan overview 
of the business plan. Highlight the sig- 
nificant points of the plan or proposal 
without getting bogged down with 
details discussed in a later seaion. Show 
realistic opportuni^ and demonstrate 
how the reader will benent by helping 
you take advantage of the opportuni^* 
While this is the first section of the 
business plan, it does not have to be 
written first You may discover that this 
section needs to be rewritten as other 
sections of the plan are completed. 
What follows is a general outline for the 
executive summary* 
Opening Paragraph 
^ Briefly describe the business* Is it new 
or existing? Mention signiHcant 
milestones, future goals, etc 

• Where will the business be located? 
^ How will the business be structured 

(sole proprietorship, partnership or 
sub-chapter S)? 
Second Paragraph 

• What product or servicewill be sold? 

• What competitive advantages does 
the product have? 

• Whywill the customer buy it? 
lUrd Paragraph 

• Who and what is the target market? 
^ What is the market size and what 

percent will you capture? 

• What will be the marketing strategy? 
^ >^o is the competition? 

Fourth Paragraph 

• Who will manage the business? 

• Discuss the people involved with the 
business; mention any previous ex- 
perience in this Held or related fields. 

• What contributionswill each make to 
this organization? 

Fifth Paragraph 

^ What are the capital requirements of 
the venture, both immediate and in 
the foreseeable future? 

^ List the source(s) of funds (debt and 
equity)* 

• Howwill the funds be used? 
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Final Paragraph 

• Summarize why you think this ven- 
ture will work 

• If the business plan is to be used for 
obtaining funding, make the actual 
request for capital* 

The Company, The 
Industry and The 
Competition 

This section calls for knowledgeable 
insight and a realistic assessment of the 
situation* The sub-section, titled The 
Company,** should give past, present 
aud ftiture information about the com- 
pany. Hie purpose of this section is to 
familiarize the reader with the business 
and should reflect how it is positioned in 
relation to the rest of the industry. 

The Industry" sub-section can pro- 
vide a valuable learning experience for 
the writer and the reader* Researching 
industry information and putting it in 
writing gives you an opportunity to 
realistically assess yourjchances for suc- 
cess. In many cases, this process also 
provides you (the businessperson) with 
the information needed to convince 
others you will succeed. After the re- 
search is completed, you should know 
who does well in this industry, why they 
do well and what your chances are of 
successfully competing with them* 

Questions to Consider 
The Company 

• Give a history ofthe company to this 
point in time, if applicable 

• Is this a start up or an expansion? 

• When and where did the business 
begin? 

• What type of business is it: manufac- 
turing, wholesale, retail or service? 

• What products or services does the 
company offer? 

• Is the business seasonal? 

• Is this a franchise operation? 

• What milestones and significant 
events has the company experienced? 

• What are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the company? 

• What does the future hold? What 
new products? What new people? 

The Industry 

• Are there many or few suppliers? 
Many or few customers? Will you be 
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at the mercy of suppliers or too de- 
pendent on just a few customers? 

• Are there many or few substitutes? 
^ Are there significant barriers to entry 

in this industry? 
^ Is the industry cyclical with the 
economy? 

• What are the industry trends? 

• What changes are taking place in the 
industry? Why? 

• What govenunent regulations apply 
to your business? 

The Competition 

• Who are your nearest competitors? 

• Approximately how many companies 
(competitors) are in the industry? 

• Do the companies compete mainly in 
price? Service? Quality? Advertis- 
ing? Locale? 

• Whatare your competitor's strengths 
and weaknesses? 

• What are your strengths and weak- 
nesses? 

• Have any companies recently ap- 
peared or disappeared? Why? 

• What have you learned from watch- 
ing the competition? 

The Product and The 
Production Process 

This section simply explains the 
product or the service the company of- 
fers, what the product does and who uses 
it Describe any unique features or ad- 
vantages the product has over competi- 
tive products* Mention any patents or 
copyrights the company will hold, as 
well as any exclusive distribution rights* 

Explain whether the product or ser- 
vice is simple and easy to provide, or 
something complicated that only a few 
people can offer* Is it something that can 
be easily duplicated by a competitor? 
Discuss any measures that can be taken 
to insure that any attractive, unique fea- 
tures cannot be simply copied and ex- 
ploited* 

Talk about any research and develop- 
ment that is being done on the product 
Explain any changes currently taking 
place with the product and the industry. 
This discussion must be detailed, but 
don't get so caught up in the technical 
information that the reader is flooded by 
data he or she can't decipher* When 
writing this section, assume the reader 
knows nothing about your company or 
the industry* 



Questions to Consider 

Hie Prodact w Services 

• What produa will be sold? 

• What features make it unique? 

• How far has the product been 
developed (research stage, 
prdto^pe, produced in quantity)? 

• What research has been done? 

^ If the produa is still in the research 
stage» what research has yet to be 
done? 

• Is the product a durable or non* 
durable good? 

• What new products will be 
developed? 

Productioii Process 

• How will the produa be produced? 

• Is the production process capital in- 
tensive or labor intensive? 

• What materials will be used in the 
produa? ^ 

• What will it cost to produce the 
produa? Will this cost allow you to 
charge a competitive yet profitable 
price? 

• What facilities are needed to support 
the manufaauring process? Will you 
need rail access? Loading docks? 

• .Will any work be sub-contracted? 

• Is it feasible to have someone else 
manufacture the product? 

The Market and 
Marketing the Product 

There is a very important point to 
remember when writing a business plan. 
Write the plan from the readers' point 
of view, not your own. Anticipate their 
questions and answer them before they 
ask thenu With this, thought in mind, 
there is one very important question 
they will want answered: "Will anyone 
purchase what you have to sell?" They 
want to know if enough people will buy 
the produa or service to support the 
business. If so, why? This seaion of the 
business plan must explain, in detail, 
who will purchase your product or ser- 
vice and why. 

Taking this approach insures that the 
business plan is market-driven rather 
than produa-driven* It shows that the 
reason this product is being produced 
and sold is because consumers want it! 
If demand is strong enough, sales will 
support the business and the investor or 
lender will get what he or she wants: a 



return on his or her money. Investors 
and lenders will not support the projea 
unless you present realistic evidence 
that consumers will purchase the 
product. 

Questions to Consider 
TheMaricet 

• Who or what is your target market? 

• What is the size of the target market? 
^ What are the geographical boun- 
daries of your target market? 

• Will your produa be targeted at a 
specific market segment? 

• In detail, describe your average cus- 
tomer (age, sex, income range, eta). 

^ What share of the market will you 
have? 

• What is the growth potential of the 
market? 

• What stage ofthe market life cycle is 
the produa in (introduction, growth, 
maturity, decline)? 

• Will you be exploiting a market 
niche? 

• Is exporting a possibility? 
Marketing the Product 

• How will you penetrate the market? 

• What price will you charge for the 
product? 

• How did you arrive at this price? 

• How does this price compare to that 
of similar products? 

• What will be the primary form of ad- 
vertising? 

• Will the advertising emphasis be 
print advertising, radio or TV? 

• Will you use direct mail? 
Telemarketing? 

• How will you maintain and increase 
market share? 

• How will the produa be distributed? 

• Will you offer credit to your cus- 
tomers? 

• Are you doing anything different 
from current industry practices? 
Why? 

Management and 
Personnel 

It has been said that there are three 
key components that dictate whether a 
business succeeds or fails: money, 
marketing and management The fac- 
tors are equally important. When these 
three criteria are met, the chances for 
success, although not guaranteed, are 
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certainly increased. If any of these needs 
are not met, the chance of failure is 
greatly increased. 

This is the approach most inv^tors 
and'Ienders take as well. You have al- 
ready s^iwn Ihem the market is there; 
the folic ing seaion will provide the 
financial orma tion. This is the seaion 
in which you convince the reader that 
YOU are the best person to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 

When assessing the strength of die 
management team, a heavy emphasis is 
placed on past experience in the 
proposed area of business, or one 
similar in nature. There is good reason 
for this. The initial stages of business 
operation are generally the most critical 
in deciding the fate ofthe business. Er- 
rors can be costly, sometimes fatal. Ex- 
perienced managers can often recognize 
a problem and solve it quickly or prevent 
it from ever occurring. It is important to 
demonstvate that management has the 
knowledge and ability to meet problems 
head on and to solve them. 

Questions to Consider 
Management 

• What is the business background of 
management personnel? 

• What is their educational back- 
ground? 

• Provide personal histories 

• Do you have managerial experience 
in this or a similar business? 

• Who will do what for the company? 

• What will management be paid? 

• What other resources will be avail- 
able (lawyer, accountant, consult- 
ants, eta)? 

• How would the loss of a key member 
of the management team affect the 
business? 

• Has an organizational chart been 
drawn up? 

• Who will be the owners of the busi- 
ness? Give names and percentage of 
ownership. 

Personnel 

• How many full-time employees will 
be needed immediately? In the fu- 
ture? 

• How many part-time employees will 
be needed immediately? In the fu- 
ture? 

• What skills must they have? 

• Will the size of the labor pool meet 
the needs of the business? 



• Will they be paid hourly, receive a 
salary, earn commission or a com- 

^ bination? 

Wfll there be ftinge benefits? 
What training will be required? 

* Will seasonal employees be hired? 

Financial Information 

lliis section incorporates all of the 
information in the business plan. It is 
important to show that a produa is in- 
novative, attractive and that everyone 
Will buy it If you can't show you can 
make money selling it; no one will listen. 
Lenders are looking for the answer to 
one all important question: ""What are 
the chances I will be paid back?** 



This is a written summary of the ac- 
tual financial projc^ctions included in 
the exhibits. It also includes any ex- 
planation of the assumptions and past 
data used to compile the financial 
projections. Although it is necessary to 
show that the business will make mon^, 
it is important that reasonable and 
realistic assumptions are used to arrive 
at these numbers. 

Questions to Consider 

^ What is the current financial status of 
the company? 

• What are the total capital require- 
ments for the proposal? 

* What percentage of the total costs 
will be financed through debt? 



What will the fiin4> oe used for? Give 
detailed information. 
What are the advantages of purchas- 
ing versus leasing (or vice versa)? 
"What is the projeaed net income and 
cash flow for the first three years? 
What assumptions are these projec- 
tions based on? 

What is the break-even point for the 

venture in the first year? 

What percentage of the costs are 

fixed? 

Will all the mon^ be required imme- 
diately, or can it be drawn down in 
installments? 

What will be the terms of the fund- 
ing? . 



or, 
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Blueprint for Redesigning Your Ciasses 



Community development is a new 
emphasis for most teachers, and we can 
understand if the first reaction is, Well, 
it seems like a good idea, but my courses 
are already so full that I can!i add 
another thing.** Fortunately, you don't 
have to. This is not an add-on program; 
it gets integrated into the courses you 
are already teaching. This article tells 
how. It is drawn from the work of the 
most famotis practitioner of the ap- 
proach, Eliot Wigginton; and comes 
from his wonderful autobiography. 
Sometimes a Shining Moment (Anchor 
Press/Doublcday, 1985.) 

Redesigning an Existing 
Course: Purposes and 
Objectives 

Begin with lists of purposes and ob- 
jectives. One list might come from state 
mandates; your local curriculum com- 
miitec may have established another. 
Supplementary lists will come from 
school goals (developing responsible 
citizens, etc) and goals specific to your 
own priorities. These might be ques- 
tion: from your professional practice 
that you've asked and answered, ques- 
tions such as: ''What survival skills will 
students need when they get to college, 
not only to pass but also to wring out of 
that experience all that it can offer?*" 
And ''What skills, aside from those 
specifically outlined in a job description, 
would make students, college graduates 
or not, so valuable to a future employer 
that^ as employees, th^ would be the 
absolute last ones to be laid off in a 
financial crunch?'' 
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Without objectives and pur- 
poses, we're stumbling over 
mental furniture in the dark- 
ness of our assumptions. 

Eliot Wigginton 



Put all of the purposes and objectives 
on wall charts; you will see there is ter- 
rific overlap. The state mandates and 
curriculum committee goals tend to be 
different ways of approaching the same 
basic skills agenda. They seem to be sub- 
ject specific, while the latter two lists 
have more to do with content than basic 
skills. With careful planning, almost 
every activl y in the classroom can hit 
items on ail four lists simultaneously. 
G>urses then become the delivery sys- 
tems for the facts/skills/concepts that 
fulfill the purposes of the mandates. 



What is needed is interven- 
tion by a teacher who has 
finally fought through all the 
muck and come to an under- 
standing of what that objec- 
tive is ana why it's there in 
the first place. 

Eliot Wigginton 



Designing a New Course 

Suppose none of your existing courses 
seems to be the appropriate delivery sys- 
tem for material you think is important. 
Designing a new course need not be in- 
timidating. Play from your strengths and 
begin with what's going to come first. 
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You may rewrite the facts/skills/coa- 
cepts lists so they reflect an appropriate 
order, dictated by the material itself. 
Should the students learn a group of 
facts first and then draw a u)nclusion 
from them that becomes a working con- 
cept? Is the drawing of that conclusion 
a skill you want them to have? Get con- 
trol over one favorite piece of material 
or theme and prepare to present it 
whole, hopefully in the service of facts, 
skills and concepts simultaneously. 



''NoWy still dealing with the 
same chunk of material (let^s 
say organized labor and the 
rise of the labor movement), 
rd make another list. This 
one would be a list of all the 
wcQ^s l ean think of that 
material shows its presence 
in or manifests itself in the 
school and/or the com- 
munity from which my stu- 
dents come. Is there a 
teacher's union? If not, why 
not? Is there a mill in town? 
Is it organized? If not, why 
not? Tnere may be very good 
reasons. Wlict are thevflfit 
is organized, how ana when 
did that happen? Are any of 
my students' parents mem- 
bers of a union? And so 
forth." 



Determine the means you can use to 
take those examples that are forceful 
and appropriate Illustrations of the 
material at work in the real world and 
use them to bring the material to life and 



make it meaningful and memorable. 
Parents, grandparents, friends, neigh- 
bors: try to find someone who will come 
into your class and talk about their ex- 
Pf^riences. 

Ijbokat the text and ask to what extent 
the text needs lo dominate the material. 
Look for other materials, perhaps essays 
and other readings that could substitute 
for some portion of the text, or amplify, 
expand or enrich the text. 



I find myself sometimes 
being aaout to gofipm il- 
lustratbns and activities to 
text or not using the text for 
certain things at all 

Eliot Wigginton 



It*s a process of asking different ques- 
tions of the material than we have asked 
before that takes some getting used to. 
If you know the material well, and are 
dealing with it in manageable, bite-sized 
chunks, you can do most of this fairly 
easily and quickly. Ask yourself Dew^s 
questions, from B^ence and Educa- 
Hon, ''How can I make this material 
stick? How can I bring it to life?'' Is it 
repetition? Drill? Action and ex- 
perience? Discussion? Is it projects and 
real end products? Is it a fleld trip?" It 
comes down to a search for flt What are 
the most appropriate means and the 
most forceful means for not only teach- 
ing this material speciflcally but at the 
same time enhancing the very process of 
education? 

You Are a Resource 

One often overlooked source of help 
comes from our own experiences. Think 
seriously about your experience in high 
school. What things have remained with 
you as powerful moments of learning 
and when did you turn off? What did the 
good learning times have in common? 
Distill the best of your experience and 
incorporate that understanding into 
your own work. 

Employ a variety of techniques, 
knowing that some of your students are 



going to be left-brain learners and some 
right-brain learners. You know the 
value of mixing methods in the class- 
room and keeping things moving to 
avoid the dcadliness of routine. It might 
be helpful to review Benjamin Bloom's 
work and the process of true cognitive 
learning (memory to translation to in- 
terpretation to application to analysis to 
synthesis to evaluation) and strive not to 
short circuit that process. 

Finding a Project 

Wigginton waits until he is several 
weeks into a course, becoming more and 
morefamiliarwith the people and physi- 
cal resources available outside and with 
students and their needs and interest in 
the class. He then begins to watch for a 
class-wide project, appropriate to the 
subjea material and the students. He 
creates a list on the classroom wall, to 
which both he and the students con- 
tribute. As a class, th^ discuss the op- 
tions and vote. 



'Ideally, no matter what sub- 
ject area I was teaching, the 
project would culminate in 
an end j>roduct of some sort 
(an exhibition, a play, a slide- 
tape show, an experimental 
model, whatever) that would 
provide closure and a sense 
of accomplishment for the 
class, ana that an audience 
would see,'' 



The end product should stand as an 
illustration of how the subject matter 
being covered in the class can be util- 
ized, should involve the use of human 
and physical resources from the real 
world and should be broad enough in 
scope to allow for: 

^ Participation by all students in the 
class, either individually or in small 
groups (where cooperation and con- 
sensus is emphasized). 

^ Peer teaching, cooperative learning 
and small group work, so that you are 
free to help students through that 



grueling period in the middle of any 
project when energy begins to flag or 
hurdles are met that can't be scaled 
alone, or when th^ simply don't have 
all the information they need to com- 
plete the task. 

^ Numerous approaches to the prob- 
lem so chat there is . not just one 
""right" answer to the question (that 
only you know) but, as with magazine 
layout and design, enough right ways 
to do it so that many student ideas can 
be accepted and used, leading each 
student in the realization that ""my 
values matter and my ideas count" 

^ Questions for which you do not have 
the answers. 

^ Class decision-makirg, and plenty of 
opportunities to help students or- 
ganize and achieve what th^ want 
rather than whatyou want them to do 
for you. 

^ And, most important, the utilization 
of other academic disciplines, so that 
students can see their interdepen- 
dence and the necessity of having a 
variety of interests and strengths and 
talents represented on any team. 



''Ebb and flow, back and 
forth. Lecture and text and 
project and application and 
reflection. In what percent- 
ages? How is the time split 
among the various 
methodologies? What is the 
breakdown between student 
input and teacher control? I 
honestly don't know. It all 
depends. It will take years of 
working with this one course 
and its topical student 
population to be able to 
answer that question with 
anything resembling certain- 
ty. There are so many vari- 
ables. At some point, 
however, I would figure it all 
out. At some point, it would 
all come together. I know it 
would'' 
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Learning by Example 



Here are several examples of schools 
who improved their programs by using 
die community as a focus of study. 

In Broken Bow> Nebraska^ the public 
school distria's decision to purchase 
new computer equipment for school 
needs proved a benefit to local busi- 
nesses as well Just about the time the 
school became aware that moire and 
more.students need computer skills^ a 
number of community businesses drew 
the same conclusion about their 
employees. 

Working with the school's advisory 
committee for community education, 
the school district has trained 
employees from several local busi- 
nesses, many of which bought similar 
equipment and software. 

At least one evening class is offered 
each semester, and Superinter^c^ent Don 
Vanderheiden estimates tiuii 300 Icca! 
employees have been trained through 
the program, in a community of only 
4,000 people. 

In Quitman, Georgia, another com- 
munity of about 4,000, students in the 
high school did a market study to find 
out what services were missing in the 
local economy. 

One result was a student-founded 
construction company. That company, 
responding to another need, built the 
community's first day care center which 
is seven years old; and students have 
since started two more. 

Last year, some $38,000 in profits 
were put back into the school to enrich 
the school program. 

But Barbara Carlson of the University 
of Georgia says that the business had 
even more important impacts in a non- 
monetary way. Among them: an enroll- 
ment decline has been turned back and 



the incidence of teen-age pregnancy is 
down, since the experience of working in 
a day care center has made family 
responsibilities more real to teens. 

The above are from Making the Con- 
nection: Rural Schools and Economic 
Development. Presentation to Pioneer 
Hi-Bred International ''Search for Solu- 
tions" Conference on Education, March 
15-17, 1988, Des Moines, Iowa by Milan 
Wall and Vicki Luther, Co-Directors, 
Heartland Center for Leadership 
Development, 941 O Street, Suite 818, 
Lincoln, NE 68508. 

Rural School'Based Enterprise 
Program 

The purpose of the Rural School- 
Based Enterprise Program in North 
Carolina is to encourage and assist in 
the creation of school-based enterprises 
at rural high schools and community 
colleges. Program sponsors are the 
Small Business and Technology 
Development Center (a unit of the 
Un^;ersity of North Carolina, v/ith of- 
fices on seven campuses) and the North 
Carolina REAL Enterprises (a private, 
non-profit organization). 

The primary goals of the program are 
to help rural schools become effective 
small business incubators, to help par- 
ticipants develop competence in 
entrepreneurship and business manage- 
ment, to help create good new jobs 
through finding and exploiting un- 
tapped opportunities in the local 
economies, and to help foster empower- 
ment and the capacity to be successful, 
productive communi^ members. 

The basic idea of the rural school- 
based enterprise program is simple. 
Rural students research, plan, set up, 
operate and own economically-viable 
small businesses in cooperation with 
local educational institutions. The pro- 



gram contains both a classroom com- 
ponent (in which students take courses 
for acadetnic credit in applied 
economics '^ntrepreneurship and small 
business a liership/management) and 
an experiential component (in which 
students develop and run their own 
^'honest to goodness ventures**). 

These businesses are neither simula- 
tions, nor short term educational excr^ 
cises. Rather, they are intended to be 
businesses that win became an on-going 
part of the community's economic and 
employment base. After starting as part 
of the lod^l educational institution, 
these enterprises arc scheduled to be 
spun-off by the students who founded 
them and operated as regular commer* 
dal entities. 

Rural students, at both the secondary 
and post-secondary levels, are too often 
trapped when they leave school. They 
are unable to stay in the local area (be- 
caur^ of a dearth of good jobs at home) 
and have nowhere to go (because of a 
shrinking pool of good urban jobs to 
which they have access). The secret is to 
identify and build upon the untapped 
economic opportunities that exist 
across rural North Carolina— even in 
the absence of good job opportunities 
there. 

The rural school-based enterprise 
program was launc' ' in 1986 with a 
grant from the Mary Revnolds Babcock 
Foundation and from UNC's Small 
Business and Technology Development 
Center. Subsequent operational fund* 
ing has been provided by the Z SmhS 
Reynolds Foundation and the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and a grant application currently 
awaits action from the Ford Founda* 
tion. 

Originally the program operated at 
live pilot high schools in eastern North 
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Carolina. After an intensive, year-long 
business planning process on the part of 
the students, teachers and other adults 
involved, five businesses were launched: 
a silk-screen printing company making 
T-shirts, athletic uniforms and related 
items, a boat rental operation, a ""leisure 
time" activities store, a New York style 
delicatessen and a child care operation. 

In August, 1987, five new pilot sites in 
Appalachian North Carolina joined thi 
program and negotiations are underway 
to create one or more ""adult" versions 
of the program in cooperation with the 
state's community college system. 

Significant technical assistance, but 
only limited financial assistance, have 
been made available to the rural school- 
abased enterprises started to date. For 
further information, contact Jonathan 
?• Sher, North Carolina REAL 
Enterprises, Route 1, Box 323K, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, 27514. 

From Foresi^t, Model Programs for 
Southern Economic Developmenty Stuart 
Rosenfeld, Director of Research and 
Programs for the Southern Growth 
PoUdes Board reports on four schools. 

Building New Businesses: Hartwell 
High School, Hartwell, Georgia 

The conventional economic goal of 
schooling is to prepare youth for jobs. 
For a long time, that was the objective 
of the Hartwell Cbunty High School. 
The city of Hartwell is located in the 
northeastern part of Georgia near the 
southern end of a huge lake. Unfor- 
tunately, in Hartwell, as in many small 
communities, too few job opportunities 
exist for local you th— or for adult males. 
In 1982, about 30 percent of the jobs 
were in apparel industries, required lit- 
tle education, and generally tended to 
hire women. Much of the vocational 
training offered in the Hartwell school, 
while useful in the context of a national 
or even a state economy, was irrelevant 
to the local economy. 

After years of stagnation, the town is 
in the midst of a large-scale develop- 
ment project, trying to build on its water 
resources and nearly tourist activity. 
The catalyst for the town's rebirth is its 
historic heritage. In the town's business 
district, 87 percent of the buildings were 
erected by 1902 and are eligible for the 
historic register. As part of this new 
campaign, the school and community 
joined forces in an unprecedented way 



to make education more relevant and 
real and to tap into the resources of the 
school in the rebuilding of the local 
economy. The school sjnstem itself has 
taken on the characteristics of a business 
enterprise aimed at creating jobs, form- 
ing what they call a School-Based 
Enterprise. This not onty puts the high 
school in the thick of the town's aggres- 
sive economic development activities, 
but enhances the educational programs 
by providing experiential learning re- 
lated to local existing or potential job 
opportunities. 

Perhaps the most important distinc- 
tions between the School-Based 
iEn terprise and, for example, more tradi- 
tional vocational education housing 
construction projects or junior achieve- 
ment programs,are that (1) the business 
is created as a long-term job^e?ting 
venture; (2) the education a^id 
economic objectives are more balanokl; 
(3) students participate in allactivifies 
and functions^ such as needs asst:5^?*;ent; 
economic planning, financing, and 
operating; and (4) it is part of the cur- 
riculum rather than an extracurricular 
activity. 

The first enterprise the high school 
created was a not-for-profit corporation 
to run a youth-run retail store selling, 
among other things, local cottage in- 
dustry goods. With support from the 
mayo: and local merchants, and techni- 
cal assistance from the University of 
Georgia's Small Business Development 
Center, the school is renovating a store 
front on the Depot Street, downtown. 
The SBE has a seat on the town's Depot 
Street Development Corporation, 
which involves students in the overall 
planning. Students are surveying the 
surrounding seven-county area to iden- 
tifycottageindustryprodui^ that can be 
sold, as well as other state-related com- 
mercial products. In addition to the stu- 
dents, the enterprise employs five 
full-time employees from the com- 
munity to help manage and operate the 
store. 

The second venture underway is to 
operate the Hartwell Railway Company, 
the second-oldest existing business in 
the city, as a tourist excursion train run- 
ning along ttie lake. The railroad was 
owned by a retiree from Oklahoma who 
bought it but then dedded that it was too 
large an operation for him to manage 
practically. With the help of the Georgia 



Building Authority, the SBE was able to 
acquire the steam engine and by borrow- 
ing the community's revolving Urban 
Development Action grant funds, it 
bought the necessary equipment Stu- 
dents eventually will be involved in al- 
most all phases of the railroad, including 
ticketing, office work, track main- 
tenance, and running the gift shop. To 
begin operations, though, the students 
have already constructed a turntable to 
reverse the direction of the steam en- 
gine. This not-for-profit passenger busi- 
ness will be run in tandem with a local 
for-profit freight corporation; and, if the 
railroad shows a profit after five years, 
50 percent of its stock wilt be turned 
over to the non-profit SBE. 

The projects are coordinated and 
managed by two vocational education 
teachers from the high school, one cur- 
rently assigned to the store and one to 
the railroad. The SBE is negofiating 
with the school for academic credit. 
Oi^ganization and Funding 

The SBE is set up independently of 
the school system and the community 
development organization, but there 
are formal linkages. The school board 
has a permanent place on the REAL 
Enterprises board and REAL 
Enterprises has a seat on the Depot 
Street Development Board. 

For more information, contact Dr. 
Paul Delargy, Institute for Community 
and Area Development, 300 Old Col- 
lege Building, University of Georgia, 
Athens, GA 30602. 

The School the Students Built: Byng 
High School, Byng, Oklahoma 

The Byng school district is unique. 
Spread over 72 acres, the district uses 
some 48 separate buildings for the three 
elementary schools, one middle school, 
and one high school. The students them- 
selves^ with the support and cooperation 
of locai construction companies and 
trade unions, built 40 of the buildings, 
including the cafeteria, theater, gym, 
library, and separate facilities for many 
of their vocational education programs. 
In the opinion of the Department of 
Education consultant who visited the 
school, "they have a $250,000 gym, an 
absolutely beautiful masterpiece of con- 
struction and architecture, and an 
auditorium that would be the envy of a 
large metropolitan school, all done 
chiefly by student labor.** Plaques in the 



buildings bear the names of the students 
who helped construct them rather than 
the names of donors or local celebrities 
which usually decorate the halls of 
public buildings. This unusual school 
repjresents not just student labor, but 
the cooperation between school ad- 
ministrators, vocational educators, and 
communi^ that permeates the town on 
all education-related matters. 

The schod is located in the town of 
Byng (population 833) which is about 
six miles from Ada (population 15,902) 
in central Oklahoma. The districtserves 
h an area with a population of 5,400. 
About 50 percent of the population are 
Native American and 6 percent are 
black. More than two out of five of the 
1,783 students enrolled in the school 
district are from low-income families. 
Byng is one of the poorest school dis- 
tricts in the state in terms of property 
wealth per capita. 

Dr^spite the lack of economic ad- 
vantage, the school's accomplishments 
are nothing short of remarkable. In 1984 
aie school was selected as a school of 
excellence by the U.S. Department of 
Education's Secondaiy School Recogni- 
tion Program. More than two-thirds of 
the graduates go on to post-secondaiy 
education— 45 percent to four-year 
schools, ten percent to the militaiy and 
the other third found either full time (22 
percent) or part-time (11 percent) 
employment. The average daily student 
attendance rate was 94 percent and the 
teacher attendance rate was 97 percent 
The average score for students taking 
the American College Testing Program 
(ACT) tests was well above both the 
state and national averages. 

Although the classroom methods and 
disciplined environment in the school 
are quite traditional, the atmosphere is 
far from ordinaiy. Student partidpation 
in the operation of the school is based 
not on the typical stuJent council 
model, but on the knowledge that they 
have real voices in the administration of 
the school. 

The local economy is not as strong as 
it once was, and Native Amcric. .iS in 
particular have trouble finding gocJ 
jobs. Employment in the area's major 
industries, oil and gas, has fallen off in 
recent years. The town is not only small, 
but not located on any major interstate 
or U.S. highway, and is not in a par- 
ticuterly good pqsiiiQU to attract new 



business growth. Many students who are 
able to find part-time jobs work to sup- 
plement family income. Even this added 
demand on students* time has been 
turned into an advantage because itserves 
to cement good school-community- 
business relationships. 

Even though a large number of stu- 
dents work pan-time, participation in 
extracurricular activities is extremely 
high. About 95 percent of students are 
involved in at least one of the school 
organizations, which include the Future 
Homemakers of America, Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America and Future 
Farmers of America as well as Mu Alpha 
Theta (a math and science club) and the 
Young Engineers Society. ParUcipation 
extends b^nd the school property to 
the community as welL Students are ac- 
tive in local affairs usually reserved for 
adult^ such as Rotaiy, Red Cross, Cbm- 
munity Theater, and volunteer fire 
department, and hold scats on the 
parent advisoiy boards fcr Title IV and 
the Johnson-0*Malley Act (Indian 
Education). 

Despite the range of incomes and 
classes in the community, the school is 
unusually free of cliquishness or class- 
related groupings. Unlike many larger 
schools, students are not distinguished 
by their programs of stud^ one charac- 
teristic that students and staff alike note 
is that thestudcnts in the vocational and 
academic curricula mingle freely, both 
in and but of class. All students are en- 
couraged to take both academic and 
vocational courses. The district 
superintendent's report says, "We like 
the mix of vocational educational 
programs in this school, a the mix of 
students who take both.'* In fact, the 
vocational education ])rogram attracts 
some of the strongest academic stu- 
dents, who intend to go on to college but 
want a skill so they can help support 
themselves in college. 

What makes this school so successful? 
It seems to have capitalized on what 
often obstructs good education in rural 
areas: size and isolation. Because the 
school is small, the students and facility 
have formed a close-knit relation %inp 
that has existed over many years. Also, 
in this small school system, it is clear 
that every student is needed and able to 
contribute. This helps break down class 
distinctions. Further, the decision- 
making process is clearly cooperative 



and participatoiy rather than top-down. 
The cooperative environment reaches 
into the community, where students, 
pareiits, and employers work together 
toward common community and 
economic goals. The school board is 
representative of the wide range of 
economic opportunities in the com- 
munity, and includes, for example, a 
repair person, daily worker, bank execu- 
tive and laborer. 

For more information contact Mr. 
Marvin Stokes, Superintendent, Route 
3, Ada, Oklahoma 74820. 

""Service Flos'": ShelbyvUIc High 
School, Shelbyville, Tennessee 

Shelbyville (population, 13,530) is an 
industrial community tucked away in 
the heart of beautiful horse farm 
country, sometimes referred to as **the 
Walking Horse capital of the world.- 
The manufacturing base of the county 
stands in sharp contrast to the tourism 
industiy attracted by the horse farms. 
Among the area's largest employers are 
American Can Company, Empire Pen* 
cil, Stanlqr Tools, Eaton Transmissions, 
and Jostin School Equipment. Shel- 
byville is the largest.town in the county, 
with about 13,500 people. Sixty miles 
south of Nashville and twenty miles 
from Interstate 24, the county is in a 
good position to reach markets quickly 
anywhere in the nation. 

Bedford county, which is primarily 
rural (52 percent), has one comprchcn* 
sive high school, one area vocational 
school, and one middle school to scrv'c 
its teenage youth. The schools have 
never been particularly strong and 
educational levels are correspondingly 
low. As of 1980, fewer than half the 
county's adults had finished nigh school 
and fewer than one out of 13 had com- 
pleted college. Per pupil expenditures in 
1983 were about $1,400, which was only 
78 percent of the Tennessee average and 
47 percent of the national average. 

In the past, industrial employers did 
not have any great need for high levels 
of education; manufacturing jobs in the 
nondurable goods industries that were 
concentrated in the rural South were 
not highly skilled. Moreover, many of 
the local plants arc branches of national 
corporations, which tend to promote 
from within the corporation to manage- 
ment slots rather than hiring local 
people. But with the state's desire to 
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promote technology and improve 
education, and with Governor Lamar 
Alexander figuring so prcminentljr in 
the national education reforms, the 
business communis has become in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of 
eduotion to both productivi^ and to 
the quali^ of life. Both-^roductiW^ 
and quali^ of life— affea Shelbyville's 
economic climate* 

One of the area's largest employers, 
America Can Company, was particular* 
ly oonoemed about the quali^ of educa- 
tion in the vidni^ of its plant and was 
willing to mate a major investment in 
the oommoniQr and in its schools. The 
rationale was suted succinctly by the 
oompaiqf's vice president, Sal Guidice: 
**Fbr years, corporate America has given 
millions of dollars of support to our 
nation's colleges and universities. Such 
sappon has been and continues to be 
good business. Why? Because these col- 
leges and universities are where we look 
for our future bu5me$s leaders. But 
where do all these bright young people 
come from? You guessed it, the pubUc 
sdKX>ls.** 

The American Can Company Foun- 
dation, working with local educators,set 
up the Bedford CdiiTt^ Educational 
D evelo pment Foundation, Inc. 
(BCEDF)» which was intended to serve 
three purposes. First, the new program 
would utilize the skills and strengths of 
the teaching staff to assess and improve 
social services in the town. Second, it 
would provide more extensive com- 
munity aq>erience to the teachers so 
they would better understand the 
problems in the community and become 
more ^effective classroom teachers. 



Third, it would increase teachers' in- 
comes to make the profession more at* 
tractive. 

The idea for a new program was Krst 
suggested at a meeting of another local 
program, ''Assist,** which places in* 
dustry people in the schools to provide 
special expertise. Those involved in that 
programcame to the realization that the 
exdiange ought to work in both direc* 
tions, and that teachers abo had cxper* 
tise to offer the community during their 
summers above and beyond their roleas 
educators. The new program, called 
"^rvice Plus,** began in 1985 with a 
three-year grant of S12S,000 firom the 
American Can Compaity Foundation. 
In the sunmier of 1984, the first year of 
operation, IS teachers were placed in 
community positions with organiza- 
tions including the County Child 
Development Center, the Senior 
Citizens Center, thdr library, the State 
Department of Education, Paries and 
Recreation, and the Juvenile Court and 
Youth Services. The response has been 
so positive that the number of positions 
open for this year was increased to 21 — 
for which more than 50 teadiers ap* 
pUed. 

An external evaluation conduaed at 
the end of the first year conduded that 
the local social services had benefited 
immensely &om the program, that the 
teachers had been able to contribute to 
improving community Ufe, that the ex* 
perience had enriched and improved 
teachers* abilities to und^^rstand 
students* problen* , and that it had 
reduced the probabilities of teacher 
''burnout.'* The one disappointment 
cited in the report was that the evaluator 



was unable to identify many new or in- 
novative educational programs result* 
ing fiom the investment Ihus, fiom the 
perspective of improving the quality of 
life in Shelbyville, the program is a sue* 
cess, but from the perspective of im* 
proving educational outcomes the 
results are inconclusive* If ^Service 
Plus** is able to attraa higjher quality 
teadiers^ it will also improve the quality 
of education. 

ThequestK)n £King thecommunityis 
vAether this program is the most eSec- 
tiveway to improveeducation. Improve* 
ments ia the quality of life, 
unfortunately, are even more difficult to 
document than improvements in the 
quality of education. The future of the 
Shellqrville program depends on how 
highly the community eventually values 
this investment in its community, whidi 
is social as well as educational as com* 
pared to moredirect educational invest* 
ments. So far, the community seems 
willing to take a long range view of the 
project According to the director of the 
foundation, ''th^ (the conununity) 
were pleased to see the cooperation be* 
tween business, schools, and public ser* 
vice agencies that is taldng place.** And 
a former lieutenant and local citizen is 
convinced that the program ""is a stake 
in the future for good prospective 
employees five or ten years down the 
road.- 

For further information contact: 
Larry Harkness, General Supervisor, 
Employee Relations, American Can 
Company, P. O. Box 747, Shelbyvilie, 
TN 37160. 



A School for the Year 2Q20 



We began this Noteworthy with a 
vision of what rural America and rural 
sdiook mi£bt look like in the year 2Q20. 
We condude by sketching this vision 
moicfiilly. 

The Community as the 
Focus of Study 

CpuTicoIom and Instruction 

One way to conceptualize this 
redesigned sdiool isasaschool that uses 
the communi^ as the focus of study, 
with community being broadly defined 
in its complex and overlapping con- 
pguratiotts. These configurations wouM 
include conununities as places iKliere we 
Uvt, produce and purchase goods and 
»wviccs, or as groups of people with 
common values. The content will in- 
clude the physical and the hu«:an 
dimensions of the communi^. Hie goal 
of our 2Q20 school wai be to providot the 
studen; with the skills necessary for un- 
derstanding and controlling the. con- 
crete environment in which he^r.j must 
fjnction daily, and for deaHng with the 
problems posed by it 

By restructuring the school with the 
communis as the focus of study, a num- 
ber of the current problems facing 
public education in general, and rural 
schools in particular, can be addressed. 
With the factory model of schfioling, 
learning has become more and more 
abstract and increasingly fragmented. 
Textbooks and workbooks, while useful, 
if used exclusive^, provide only a sym- 
bolic medium which is drained of visali^ 
and meaning. To recapture the 
relevance of teirning, vie propose the 
evolution of a style of schooling and 
classroom organization that engages 
students far more actively with the 
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natural and human world around 
them— not just in the contdd of ^nce 
or social studies, but as firesh subject 
matter for artistic expression, mathe- 
matical analyst astronon^, history, and 
for reading and writing.^ 

In the preceding articles we have 
presented some exciting examples of 
how creative teachers are incorporating 
the work! around them in learning ac- 
tivities related to entrepreneurship and 
economic developmenL Similar ap- 
proaches oouM be takeii across the cur- 
riculum, giving it new meaning and new 
vitahly. R. W. Co«on» in The Science 
Program In Smell Rural Secondary 
Schools asserts, **If sdence is learning 
facts from a book and carrying out more 
or Jess comph'cated 'experime?i:s* to 
demonstrate something that is already 
weU-knewn to ^e teachers, and perhaps 
to the students, if science is ibv^ys a 
disf illation of realir^ and mtver the real 
thicf, itselt and 1^ scientific dfedplines 
are specialized, distinct areas of 
knowledge nnallied and unaUoyed with 
tlie other subject areas, then the rural 
school is at a serious disadvantage. If, on 
the other hand,- Cblton adds, **...we 
look upon science as an exploration of 
oursurrqundings,as a method of finding 
out about things, and as something that, 
through the medium of technology, has 
a profound effea on all our lives, then 
the rural sdiool is at an advantage.*'^ 
The Fc^re program of Rabun Gap, 
Georgia is an excellent example of how 
this approach can be implemented in 
the arts, the language arts and the social 
sdences. 

Shifting the focus of study from 
abstract artifacts to the real world, a 
shift which rural schools, because oif size 
and logistics, can accomplish much 
more easily than U ^ schools, does 
much to eliminate problems of 
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limited resources-^ major stumbUng 
block in small schools achieving the 
highest standard of excellence. Engag- 
ing students in learm'ng from the rtal 
world builds on the rural tradition of 
**leaniing by doing-; it is real learning 
which comes from doing real work. 

Learning is Not Linear 

The exists curriculum is linear. It 
starts wi:h certain basic prv pc:;itions, 
and students pursue theni through a 
seriesof developments, adding informa- 
tion along the way. This means that the 
only way in is through the fikt page. 
From then on i: is inaccessible. The sur- 
face area of contact between the subjea 
matter and the learning mind is very, 
very small As good teachers know and 
do when working with diverse human 
beings in diverse contexts, you must 
reorganize^ in your own understanding, 
your knmvledge of the subjea matter. 
You organize it for maximum surface 
area. By spreading out, by making many 
parts of theologically organized subjea 
matter accessible to the already estab- 
lished means of knowing, by taking into 
account the interests and commitments 
of the learner, you greatly inqease the 
rate of learning in that subjea matter.^ 

Using the community as the focus of 
study allows content to be presented in 
an integrated way, maximizing the op^ 
portunities for students to become 
engaged in learning. An example of a 
cutting-edge piece of curriculum 
development that incorporates both the 
integrated and real world dimensions 
presented here is Teaching About Ener- 
gy, A Sourcebook for Teachers, by David 
M. Armstrong and Ronald V/. Colton, 
University of Colorado. 

One of the important outcomes of our 
JKUO school will be to instill in the stu- 



dents a continuing curiosity about the 
world we live in, and teach them the 
skills needed to feed that curiosity. 
Wbat kind of information is jneeded to 
better understand what's going on? 
Where are the sources of that informa- 
* tion? How does it need to be analyzed? 
And what does it mean? 

Learning is Both Local and 
Global 

While the basics can be learned in the 
kKal community, not all of what we need 
to know can be found within its immedi- 
ate confines. < Here, the information 
tedinotogies will link our school of 2020 
with neighboring communities whether 
ihcjf are 15 mOes down Route 15 or half 
way around the world Schools currently 
aresharingteachers and other resources 
through inter*active networks thai 
range in sophistication and cost from 
simple computer^iudio necworks,whicb 
use existing telephone lines, to fiber 
optic two-way video. Specialists can be 
brought into the classroom via satellite. 
Computers with a modem can provide 
access to an unending array of data sources 
anywhere in the world Isolation and in- 
sulation need no Ipn^r be a problem for 
rural communiti^ Rural schools can 
have the best of both worlds with access 
to informatk)n and resources while en- 
joying all the strengths and benefits of a 
small cpmmuni^. 

What it Means to Teach 

i^s we evolve into schools for the 21^^ 
centuiy, what it means to teach will 
change^ significantly. Presiding over the 
classroom in the traditional manner will 
not work in a school that uses the com- 
muni^as the focus of study. David Haw- 
kins talks about the need to '^unpack** 
the curriculum in order to increase the 
available surface area between the 
learner and the stuff to be learned, the 
world around him or her. And, while 
professional mathematicians, pliys- 
icists, biologists and social scientists 
have a contribution to make in ac- 
complishing this unpacking, the real 
task has to be done by creative teacher- 
researchers. Teachers who continue to 
seek to understand what goes on in the 
heads of thcit' students will find where 
the confections can be made to real 
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learning opportunities. Jeannette 
VeatchyinLeomm^ TrainingandEduca- 
tion^ calls this ""teaching 1^ participa- 
tion.** We have referred earlier to Eliot 
Wigginton's Sometimes A Shining Mo- 
ment: The Foxfire Experience^ as a good 
resource for teachers who wish to re-a- 
amine their pedagogy. 

Perhaps the most difficult shift we as 
teachers will need to make is tp give up 
the notion that we must know ^ thin^ 
and, instead, be co-learners withourstu- 
dents. To be sure, we must continue to 
provide direction and structure, but 
knowingall the answers is neither neces- 
sary nor possible. A group of teachers 
working on this transition summarized 
their experience by ss^ng, ""We had got- 
ten to the point where we were not only 
wilUng to confess our ignorance but 
were regarding this as a form of inves- 
tigation into the whole topic of early 
learning. We were confessing the 
deficiendes of our own earfy learning, 
not with embarrassment but with 
delight... 

School Organization 

Using community as the focus of 
study, engaging students with the 
natural and human world around them, 
will require a different organizational 
structure. The curriculum will no longer 
fit into the neat 55-minute packages re- 
quired by the traditional schedule. For- 
tunatefy, we are seeing a groundswell of 
dissatisfaction with the way the school 
Cay is organized. Researchers such as 
John Goodlad and Ernest Boyer are 
calling for a more integrated cur- 
riculum, taught over longer blocks of 
time. Support for action is coming from 
a variety of groups, including the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, 
which is now calling fordoing away with 
constraints imposed by the traditions of 
the Carnegie Unit. 

The schedule of the future will be 
more flexible with most courses being 
taught in blocks of time a minimum of 
two hours in length. With electronic 
networking and many students having 
computers at home, daily attendance at 
^hool may no longer be necessary. With: 
a shift from '^time-based'* to '^outcomcs- 
based** measures of student achieve- 
ment, meeting the schedule and being 
physically present in school become less 
important. 




The boundaries of our school will be 
less well defined in many ways. Schools 
may offer day-care where some formal 
learning takes place. High school stu- 
dents may elect to be part-timestudents, 
combining learning with work. Earning 
a high school diploma may take either 
more or less than 12 years. Adults will 
be served by a wide variety of job related, 
life enrichment or leisure time activities. 
Adult learners will be integrated into 
many instructional options current^ 
reserved only for traditional high school 
students. 

Districts, while preserving their iden- 
tity and control through local boards, 
will form consortia with other districts, 
institutions of higher education and 
private sector agencies to provide the 
various functions of schooling that can- 
not effectively and efficiently be 
provided by a single district Higher 
level courses need not be duplicated by 
high schools if accessible via technology 
from community colleges or univer- 
sities. Contract arrangements with 
higher education or the private sector 
for vocational education can replace ex- 
pensive vocational facilities. 

We have suggested a vision of school 
for the 21^ ccntuiy. Some parts of that 
vision we see less clearly than others. We 
envision a school, however, that has 
vitality and meaning, a school that ser- 
ves as the center of a community of 
learners. Since communities arc unique, 
there is no single model, no one-best 
system that is right for all schools. The 
basic principles outlined above, how- 
ever, will need to be a part of each 
community's journey into the future. 
The final story presents one possible 
scenario. 
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A Telescope to ihe Future 



This is a story of what a school mi^ be like in the year 2000. It is a preliminary sketch on 
the horizon that acts as a magnet to pull tis into the future. 



Marian Ogledorff, a member of the 
school board in Freiburg, North 
Dakota, has strong opinions about her 
school's response to the challenge of 
educating students in remote rural coin- 
munities. ''While we used to talk about 
educating our students to live in the 21^' 
Centuiy, now that it's here, weVe finally 
had to wake up. It's not enough to give 
them the skills to make it in the nearest 
big city. The basic question is not how 
will they do in Fargo or St Paul, but 
whether they can succeed wherever thqr 
choose to live— including here.** 

When the form slump of the 1980's 
brought wrenching changes to rural 
communities aaoss the Midwest, many 
i^igned themselves to the inevitable 
and waited for the death knell for their 
towns. But in Freiburg, a group of 
citizens, teachers and students decided 
^that there was something in their com- 
munity that was worth fitting for— that 
they weren't willing to board up the 
stores and houses and move te.the city. 
ThQT decided that they had some major 
assets: a comfortable way of life, a real 
sense of community, a strong agricul- 
tural base (including products and 
knowledge about how to produce them), 
good schools and their young people. 

''We figured that if these things 
co:ildn't reinforce and strengthen each 
other, one by one we'd lose them all. 
And we didn't want to do that," says 
Travis Mott, ma> jV and retired rancher. 
•*Wc kept hearing people say back in- 
1989 that we'd moved from an industrial 
to a technological society. And that we 
shouiu be training our kids for the 'in- 
foniiation age'. Well, that didn't mean 
much to us— rwe'd largely bc^n bypassed 
by Industrialization'— except of course 
for some of . our farmers who'd been 
using computers to run their businesses 



for years. Why th^ even had modems 
hooked up to the commodities market 
in Chicago. Anyway, we figured we could 
just jump right'into this new age without 
the 'industrial' one holding us back. We 
didn't realize then how much our 
schools had been industrialized, but 
that's another stoiy. So we decided we 
needed to stimulate and broaden the 
economic base and keep what money we 
had in town if we were going to save the 
community. We started looking at 
trends and data and the international 
market place and found out right away 
that there was a whole lot more informa- 
tion available about the number of tons 
of kumquats gro^ in the world that 
year and the projected birth rate for the 
entire United States in 1990 than we 
could find out about North Dakota, let 
alone Wentworth Cbunty." 

Thatscarcity of information led to the 
first bit of "real work" for students at the 
school Edna Erickson, the high school 
English teacher, volunteered her fourth 
period class to find information and data 
that would be useful to the community's 
economic development. Students 
started by examining the local economy, 
sources of income and putflow. They did 
surveys, analyzed data, began making 
recommendations to the Chamber of 
0)ir;merce and even started a couple of 
small businesses. ''Some of the students 
discovf red that there was a lot more to 
Freiburg than they had ever imagined," 
says Mrs. Erickson. "They began inter- 
viewing older residents, writing articles 
and getting them published in the local 
paper and national magazines. The next 
thing I knew they wanted to extend the 
class to 2 periods so they'd have more 
time to work on their projects. Soon 
after that we v/ere doing away with 55 
minute classes altoge^!ier and working 



with blocks of time. I never would have 
imagined that getting the kids involved, 
really involved, in the community could 
have such an impact." Ten years later 
she notes that it was indeed the begin- 
ning of a revolution and the winners 
have been all the residents of the com- 
munity. 

Using the Community as a Focus of 
Study led to a.totally different schooling 
process, an increased sense of pride in 
the community and a healthy, though 
not booming, economy. 

Mrs. Ogledorff remembers, "One 
the first things we came to grips with in 
1989 was that we weren't treating our 
assets like assets — we didn't always 
value and treat with pride and respect 
the things we saiid were assets. This was 
especially true of our children. Al- 
though the school and our kids were 
always a central part of our com- 
munity—certainly they provided most 
of the entertainment through sports and 
plays and so forth — it seemed like we 
waited for them to grow up, and then at 
the age of 18 they left town, rarely to be 
seen again. Kind of like a bottle of wine 
aging in the basement and then being 
exported without anyone getting to taste 
it. But when the kids started gathering 
data and writing reports and starting 
their own businesses, we realized that 
thqr could make an active contribution 
to the community even though they 
were "just kids.** It sounds kind of hokey, 
but we passed a resolution at a school 
board meeting and later at a city council 
meeting that: "Whereas our children are 
one of our major assets they shall be 
treated like 'real people' and given all 
the respect, status and responsibility ac- 
corded a local treasure." Well, that 
single act gave us permission to allow, 
not expect, children to make a contribu-. 
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tion to ourcommunity as fiill members, 
and Tor the communi^ to give them all 
the support and love and care and wis* 
dom that would allow them to be 
productive members of society* We 
hoped that some of them would remain 
in theareaorcomebacktoFreiburg,but 
most of all we wanted them to have real 
choices and then be successful here or 
anywhere/ 

"I was a first year teacher in 1990 in 
Freiburg^** says Jennifer Stone, "and I 
was surprised how attitudes towards 
teachers began to change. It seems that 
if you treat the children as if thqr matter, 
then you start relating to the people who 
are responsible for their education as if 
thqr matter too* When th^ had two job 
openings that Spring, the School Board 
looked for caring committed teachers 
who could work with students at their 
individual levels and styles and who 
could also arouse in them the need and 
desire to learn. And we found that there 
were wonderful people already in town 
who could be tremendous resources and 
even teachers, even though thqr weren't 
certified* Over time, weVe redefined 
what a teacher is so that now we have 
retired farmers guiding research project 
teams and students teaching each other. 
Tve had to give up a lot of what I learned 
in college about the way to teachy and 
have discovered that there are lots of 
ways. 

"A group of us adopted a philosophy 
that we wanted all students to know that 
it's within their power to accomplish 
whatcvrr's needed in school and that 
those accomplishments would be of use 
to them* We wanted to encourage dis- 
covery and to mix abstract ideas with 
concrete examples, to combine under- 
standing with experience— we wanted to 
make learning real and relevant. The 
Community as a Focus of Study has 
provided the perfect paradigm for all of 
this idealism. Every lesson and project 
begins or ends with the community and 
the individual student. With the 
younger children almost eveiything is 
done with the immediate community as 
the laboratory. Once they're well 
grounded and knowledgeable about the 
local level, we expand the definition of 
community to include the county, then 
the state and region and so forth. By the 
time thqr're in high school, they're ready 
to look at the whole world and how it 
relates to them and they to it."* 



"After a couple of years we began to 
get concerned that our kids might be 
missing out on some things just because 
of our remoteness. We decided that we 
could take our commitment to tender 
loving care (TTLC) that was working well 
for us and add another dimension: tech- 
nology, learning and com.munity," says 
Max Shepherd, principal at Freiburg 
High School* "Technology seemed our 
best bet for a link to the rest of the world* 
We got computers and video disks and 
satellite dishes and linked up with a 
bunch of data bases* We even put in a 
recording studio and a TV studio* But I 
must say that if it hadn't been for our 
enterprising students all of that equip- 
ment might have just sat there gathering 
dust" 

Joseph Blcis is an American Indian 
student who drives 50 miles each way to 
go to school in Freiburg. He remembers 
those early days* "I was in grade schooj 
on the reservation, but my older brother 
was going to Freiburg. He loved the 
computers and the access that they gave 
him to sources of information. Bobby 
was trying to figure out how to use 
remote data bases to learn about the 
local are;)* He finally got into some 
Library of Congress records and infor- 
mation on old Indian treaties that 
turned into this gold mine. What hap- 
pened was that when Bobby got into the 
files he got really interested because 
these treaties were about this county 
and the next one over* He managed to, 
negotiate an independent study with his 
teachers in Sodal Studies and English to 
do all of this research and then write v'\ 
a report* He found some unbelievafie 
stuff and other kids started getting inter* 
ested. It was real clear that there was no 
way that one guy could do all of the 
research, 'cause it was like a spider 
web— one thing led to another and to 
another* So anyway, they formed this 
team and wanted to work on the project 
together." Today this interdisdplinary 
block is called Community and Social 
JusticCy and some of the studr.nts, include 
ing Joseph, are still wor/.ing with 
Bobby's original project. Bobby is now 
in law school at Georgetown University 
and continues to act as a communi^ 
colleague with the Freiburg students 
sending information back and forth on 
their computer network. Joseph is able 
to stay at home some days and work 
from his computer since he's on a 



flexible schedule at school. He is a mem- 
ber of a study team that divides up duties 
and coaches each other. He has an in- 
dividual educational plan (lEP) that 
enables him to take responsibility for his 
own learning within a caring environ- 
ment that would notice if he were miss- 
ing some important elements. 

In addition to the educational impacts 
of the introduction of technology in 
Freiburg, there were some economic 
ones as well. When the students first 
gained access to computers, theirlink to 
the world was only a phone call away* 
What they hadn't bargained for was the 
cost of those phone calls* A business was 
bom when th^ decided to put the com- 
puters to work to pay for themselves. A 
number of schools across the country 
were using the Cbmmunity as a Focus of 
Study concept and students were start- 
ing small businesses and earning money 
in creative ways* Four of the Freiburg 
students decided to start an electronic - 
bulletin board to share information 
about these projects, including tips for 
success, nightmares to avoid, etc. By 
charging a small subscription and per 
use access fee, they were able to generate 
income, have access to interesting and 
useful information and learn about the 
computer and information business. 
Today the business has grown and ex- 
panded in scope but is still school-based. 
Three students maintain the electronic 
network, two other students write a 
Spanish translation, and two others do a 
print version in Spanish and English 
that is circulated monthly to subscribers 
around the world. Several former stu- 
dents have developed an international 
data base that tracks world currencies 
and their values and exchange rates that 
is operated as a business above the old 
Ben Franklin on Main Street and gros- 
ses over half a million dollars a year in 
subscriptions. 

Along with recognizing that Freibuig 
needed advanced technologies to access 
information, data and courses, some 
citizens advocated a human connection 
with the outside world. Oyer a period of 
several years, "Sister City*' relationships 
were established with Alice Springs, 
Australia; Trondheim, Norway; and a 
neighborhood in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. By that time, the school had 
been reorganized around broad inter- 
disciplinary courses offered in flexible 
blocks with individual educational plans 
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J; for every student Students were not 
grouped by age exclusively, nor did th^ 
leoeive simple letter grades. Short term 
student exchanges became viable for 
students who couV articulate what they 
wanted to learn and reasonable stand- 
ards for measurement 

"^e first time I walked down the 
street in Freiburg, I knew that some of 
these people had never seen anyone like 
me before,** remembers Sherman Par- 

' ^ sons, a student from New Orleans. "And 
that first Winter I thou^t I was going to 

; freeze to death. But now when I come up 
for the six-week term on Human Ecol- 
ogy, the family I stay with has a big down 
coat and gloves and hat waiting for me.** 
Sherman was always interested in biol- 
ogy, plants and insects,so when he heard 
about the chance to go to North Dakota 
and spend a block of time doing nothing 
but ecology, he thought it would be in- 
teresting and a breeze. "I thought Fd be 
getting out of math and English and all 
that stuff. But instead I learned those 
things without even trying while I was 
doing the Human Ecology block. We 
were studying the prairie grasslands, and 
aiter examining the inhabitants of a 9 
square foot area we were doing mathe- 
matical projections and probabilities 
and writing reports to the US Forest 
Service. We all had Communications 
Tutors who worked with us individually 
just on the gramhwr and form, not the 
- content, of all o f our j)apers before they 
went to anyone. u>tor was and still is 
Mrs. Smith, who fe the secretary at the 
grain elevator, I get together with her 
once or twice a week. Well, I learned just 
as m uch about writing and computing as 
I did about grasslands. But Vm still really 
into environmental things so I keep 
coming back here to study more. The 
colloquia we do with real Hve visiting 
scientists are better than you can get at 
the university. This summer Pm goingto 
Kenya for a month with a meteorologist 
and a grasslands specialist from 
Colorado to examine grasslands in the 



national wildlife preserve as part of an 
AID pror-xt. And Fm getting credit for 
it in school too.** 

When Sherman goes back to New Or- 
leans for the rest of the school year, he 
maintains his connections in Freiburg. 
'Sherman has this great voice and when- 
ever I need him for a funky or deep 
baritone sound for one of our commer- 
dals, we record him from New Orleans 
through our satellite network,** says 
Jolene Dickert, student and manager of 
Marketing Maniacs. '^Everyone in North 
Dakota listens to the radio since we have 
such long distances to drive. And the 
loail radio stations had the WORST 
advertisements. So we started a project 
that's turned into a profitable 
enterprise. We got permission from Mr. 
Shepherd to use the recording studio on 
a cost recoveiy basis; and we organized 
a sales team, a concept teani and a 
production team to get started. We put 
together some demo ads and then went 
out and started selling our services. We 
were surprised how easy it was to sell ads 
produced by lads, but our age group was 
the one that a lot of advertisers were 
trying to appeal to so it made sense that 
we'd be more in tune than a bunch of 
middle age producers at thestations: iVe 
have some incredibly talented people at 
the school and we end up taping just 
about everyone, depending on what we 
and the advertisers need. We let other 
schools know about our project through 
the electronic bulletin board and it 
turned out that some kids in Idaho and 
Rorida wanted to do similar projects 
but th^ didn't have a production quality 
recording studio. So we contract with 
them to do production. They sell and 
write and review concepts with the 
buyers and then fax us the stoiyboards 
and we provide the talent and produc- 
tion. We*vc. gotten some great ideas 
from each other and the ads on the radio 
are a thousand times better than th^ 
used to be in this part of the country^, 
we're also making some healthy money. 



We're just starting to explore producing 
a weekly: half-hour radio program Cor 
regional distribution. Then when we get 
into the national market we're looking 
at big time bucks. Pm having a great time 
in school this year!** 

The citizens of Freiburg also have ac- 
cess to the recording studio and the 
computer lab at the school, as well as a 
number of other services, equipment, 
and courses. Since students are doing a 
lot of their learning in non-traditional 
wsys and places, empty classrooms have 
been put to other uses: a health clinic, 
day care center, social services depart- 
ment, arts and crafts studio and a weight 
trainii'ig room for men and women. The 
school has become the heart of the com- 
munity. 

"With the Cbmmunity as a Focus of 
Study we've come to realize how good 
and unique our community of Freiburg 
is,** observes Mr. Shepherd. "We also 
realize how delicate the balance is— that 
things are ever changing and that we 
have to remain ever watchful. We try to 
promote balance here: physical, social, 
intellectual, emotional, spiritual, finan- 
cial — in all areas. All of our students are 
getting a lot from the community be- 
cause we realize that they are *our' 
children and we've assumed respon- 
sibili^ for each and every one of them. 
And they give a lot back too. All of the 
students do Community Service— some 
of them teach younger kids in school, 
play ^ith the toddlers in the day care 
program, clear walks and mow lawns for 
the elderly, help with the visiting Artists 
Series, work in businesses that donate 
their profits to the community. We 
made some good dedsions back in the 
late 80's and our students and our town 
are doing better than anyone expected. 
We've created a learning community 
and we've learned that the learning 
never stops. And, you know, we're 
having a good time, too!** 
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Related McREL Publications 



Rural Education: In Search of a Better Way. Price S12.50 

By Paul Nachtigal 

This national study presents 13 chapter-length case studies of efforts to improve rural education along with an analysis of 
why some programs were more effective than others. Summary chapters describe rural/urban differences, the diversity which 
exits within rural America and recommendations on how programs can he tailored to fit rural reality. 

End of the Road^Rural Americans Poor Students and Poor Schools Free while supplies last. 

Educating children from low-income families is identified as the number one problem facing rural educators and policy 
makers today in this report from the National Rural, Small Schools Task Force to the regional laboratories. Not only are 
the students themselves poor but so are the schools— poor in dollars expended per pupil, in achievement levels of students, 
and in richness of courses offered. This report contains a collection of 39 promising practices that address these issues 
uncovered and documented by the regional laboratories participating in this project. 

Rural School Source Book- Exemplary Programs, Practices and Resources for Rural Educators Price SiO.95 

By Dr. Mary J:.quart and Dr. Joe Newlin 

Riiral education's success is a function of programs and practices that reflect the unique character of rural communities. 
This report contains a collection of more than 100 such promising programs and projects. Practices reported involve staff 
development, academic planning, extra-curricular activities, and curriculum. In addition, national and state resources and 
funding sources for teachers are identified. 

Redesigning Rural Education — Ideas for Action Free while supplies last. 

The Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory presents summaries of its pionceringwork in rural education. Among 
the ideas included in this booklet are: the "clustering strategy," which builds the capacity for development among rural 
schools; Project ACCESS, which assists students from rural areas in exploring career options; the DAT project, which 
addresses the possibilities that technology brings to rural education; the Rural School and Community Development project, 
which capitalizes on the public school's economic role in the local community plus a collection of worthwhile strategies 
that. McREL has come upon in their field work. 

Kow to Organize Rural School Clusters— A Videotape and Manual 

Rural schools are discovering that they can cooperate with other nearby small schools for the purpose of improving and 
expanding educational opportunities rather than being forced into consolidation Clustering provides a means for expending 
available resources, for sharing and learning from others' experiences and i^^r continuing the American tradition of 
collaborative problem solving. Both the videotape and how-to manual will be available in June, 1989. Inquiries welcome. 

Videotape of Rural Sciiools and Community Development Project Available for rent July, 1989 

Rural Schools and Community Development links schools and communities. The cducatuin of rural students is enhanced 
as they use the community as a focus of study, create public service experiences and design, fund and operate small businesses. 
This videotape, filmed by student production staff from Lyman, SD High School, fiiti educes the idea and documents the 
project. 



Please send your order prepaid or with a purchase order to: 

Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
Publications Department 
4709 Belleview Avenue 
Kansas City, MO 64112 

Shipping charges will be added. On prepaid orders, add 10 percent (minimum of Sl.50) 
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